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HE editor and staff extend sincere thanks 
for the many Christmas and New Year's 
greetings. After a year of steady business cor- 
respondence the envelopes conveying good 
THANK YOU wishes, a bit of cheery chatter, or 
a Merry Christmas postscript, cer- 
tainly brighten the horizon. What comfort 
there is in just being remembered! 

One greeting, written by a schoolman in an 
almost religiously philosophic mood, shows 
how we may differ in emotional response to 
the holiday season. He released the flood-gates 
of his love for mankind in these lines: 

No man succeeds alone— 

In the interchange of life 


Each builds upon the fortune of his neighbor 
And finds his glory there. 


No man may fail alone— 

The world shall lose through him 
The wealth his opportunity affords 
To aid his fellow men. 


No measure of success 

Or scale of man’s achievement 

Shall find expression save in terms of those 
Whose lives enriched with his. 


* 


c° BEGINS a leaflet distributed by the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., New 
York City. The tricks of propaganda to fool 
the people are classified and it is the stated 
purpose of the Institute to 
help the intelligent citizen 
detect and analyze propa- 
ganda. Inasmuch as the struggle for freedom 
has not only political and economic aspects but 
a mental one as well, any assistance in the de- 
tection of hocus-pocus should be welcomed. 
As for the devices used, according to the In- 
stitute, here goes: 


HOW TO DETECT 
PROPAGANDA 


The Name Calling Device, to make us form 
a judgment without examining the evidence 
upon which it is based. Hate and fear are ap- 
pealed to by ascribing “bad names.” Years 
ago any dissenter was labelled a ‘‘heretic’’ and 
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persecution followed. Today, it’s Red, financial 
oligarchy, Fascist, outside agitator, Tory and 
Constitution wrecker. 

Glittering Generalities is used by the propa- 
gandist when he identifies his proposition 
with the virtues of love, generosity, and the 
various forms of brotherhood. To invite ap- 
probation there is lavish use of words such 
as truth, freedom, honor, liberty, justice, 
democracy. 

Transfer is a device which carries over the 
respect or reverence we have for something to 
the thing the propagandist is trying to put 
across. 

Testimonial is another device. 

“Plain Folks’ is an old one but still used, 
especially by politicians around election time. 
“Just plain folks among the neighbors.’” While 
the cameras click the user is busy pitching hay, 
shaking hands in the slums, or kidding with 
factory hands. 

“Card Stacking” is a device which employs 
all sorts of deceptions to gain support. Lies, 
smoke-screens, red-herrings, half-truths, and 
build-ups are favorite tricks. 

The Band Wagon device. ‘Everybody's do- 
ing it.” ‘Follow the crowd.” 

The Institute believes that much propaganda 
can be detected if analyzed with the foregoing 
devices in mind. 


* 


fears quite a bit of Wisconsin educa- 
tional history in this Journal. Especially do 
we call the attention of our readers to the 
digest of the History of Pierce County. This 
LOCAL History istory, in every school of the 

county, is a ninety-page book 
depicting Pierce County from the beginning. 
There are chapters on early settlements, county 
organization, pioneers, the Civil War, Logging 
and Rafting, and the origin and development 
of the schools. It is a vivid description of early 
hardship and struggle to set the wheels of 
civilization, government and education in mo- 
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tion. Undoubtedly the pupils of Pierce 
County will have deeper respect for their 
forebears, greater sympathy with humble be- 
ginnings, and more faith in the ultimate up- 
ward march of humanity after studying the 
history of their county. One is at first inclined 
to read about the nondescript schools of the 
40’s with mirthful delight. On second thought, 
however, there is envisaged the hardy, in- 
dividualistic pioneer fighting for a meagre liv- 
ing, but always saving, scrimping and borrow- 
ing to build a schoolhouse and then advertise 
for a teacher. For all the thrills of victory, de- 
feat, drama, idealism, set-backs, and the ele- 
ments which combine to stir one’s admiration, 
there is none superior to educational history if 
properly presented. The student impetuous at 
slow change may temper his impatience when 
he discovers that this young institution—pop- 
ular education—has made great strides in 
eighty years. Determination to educate their 
children beat in the hearts of old-timers just as 
it does today. They provided the present 
foundation. Their mistakes made the trial and 
error method just that much more promising 
for their successors. 

To know where we are is one thing; to 
know how we got there is still another. It 
would seem that compilation of the history of 
a county or city would be a splendid project for 
a local teachers association. No doubt the com- 
munity would be glad to support such a 
project. 


* 


|< | ncn or not expense of attending 
summer school is a deductible item in 
state income tax computation is a question 
raised by a member of a teachers college fac- 
ulty. The professor had at- 
tended the 1936 University 
of Chicago summer session 
and claimed exemption from the tax on that 
part of his income expended for the summer 
session. The assessor of incomes sent him a tax 
notice for the additional amount on the 
ground that it “is not an allowable deduction 
for purposes of Wisconsin income tax.” To 
this conclusion the teacher takes exception and 
has asked the assessor's office to give specific 
reasons for the disallowance. His reasoning is 
that the decision of the income tax assessor is 
not consistent with other deductions which are 
allowed as necessary expenses in producing an 


INCOME TAX AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


income, such as expenses to conventions in- 
cluding meals. He presents his case as follows: 

“In the teaching profession the summer 
school serves much the same purpose as con- 
ventions do in other professions in making the 
teacher better equipped to do her work. 
Therefore, summer schools help her maintain 
or increase her income. In my case my presi- 
dent offered the two alternatives of going to 
summer school some where, or teaching in our 
own summer school with a strong expectancy 
that I would do the former. Furthermore, he 
also requested that I attend the Institute for 
Institutions of Higher Learning, a type of con- 
vention held at the University of Chicago dur- 
ing the five days of July 13-17. I attended 
this meeting. 

“The foregoing facts are typical of those 
connected with hundreds of teachers who at- 
tend summer schools. It seems to me that 
summer school attendance is much more di- 
rectly a part of income production for teach- 
ers than are conventions in the teaching pro- 
fession or in most other professions or busi- 
nesses. Summer school attendance in a meas- 
ure is taken for granted as an integral part of 
the teaching profession. Contracts are often 
based on the understanding that the teacher 
will attend summer school. Inasmuch as the 
teachers have to pay their own expenses in at- 
tending summer schools, it seems reasonable 
that deductions for such expenses should be 
allowed on income tax returns because such 
expenses are a part of the income producing 
requirements of the profession. I cannot see 
how a net income can logically be conceived of 
as including such expenses. Even if a teacher's 
attendance were wholly a voluntary matter on 
her part, it is done as a means of increasing 
worth and income. To tax this expense is to 
tax income twice, once when it is plowed into 
a teacher's qualifications in the form of train- 
ing and again when it emerges as an increased 
salary. 

“In my own case, I only claimed those ex- 
penses that I incurred above what they would 
have been if I had stayed in my home town. | 
did not include meals, food, or other personal 
expenses on the assumption that these would 
have been necessary anywhere I might be. I did 
include rent on an apartment because I had to 
pay rent both in Chicago and at home.” 

The reply of the assessor will be awaited 
with interest by the teaching profession. 
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bee question arising more often than any 
other in the administration of teacher tenure 
and producing more heated arguments is 
whether marriage is “cause” for dismissal un- 
der current teacher tenure laws. Even before 
the passage of permanent tenure legislation the 
problem of dismissal because of marriage re- 
ceived more than its share of court attention. 
It was alternately held that marriage was cause 
for dismissal from contract and that it was not 
dependent on the circumstances of the case. 
That married teachers render an inferior type 
of service has never been proved. In fact, the 
little evidence available on the subject indi- 
cates that the married group have obtained and 
are obtaining slightly more professional train- 
ing than the unmarried teachers. 

With the enactment of tenure legislation the 
position of the married teacher became more 
secure, at least for a time. The decisions of the 
superior courts in the several states so univer- 
sally held that marriage was not “a good and 
just cause” for dismissal that as late as 1935 the 
National Education Association’ in reviewing 
court cases on teacher tenure announced, ‘“The 
Courts consistently hold that a tenure teacher 
cannot be discharged because of marriage.” In 
support of this statement two leading cases are 
cited: Kostanzer et al. v. State ex rel. Ramsey,? 
and School City of Elwood v. State ex rel. 
Griffin et al. Also, a more recent impor- 
tant case, School District of Wildwood v. 





1 Recent Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure, N.E.A., 1935. 
2 National Reporter System, Vol. 187 Northeastern, page 337. 
? National Reporter System, Vol. 180 Northeastern, page 471. 


MARRIAGE 


State Board of Education* substantiates this 
conclusion. 

Since 1935 two cases have been reviewed by 
State supreme courts which determined that 
under certain citcumstances marriage was 
“cause” for dismissal of permanent tenure 
teachers. In a Massachusetts case,® Rinaldo v. 
Dreyer, where the rules of the school commit- 
tee provided that the marriage of a school 
teacher would terminate her employment and 
such rules were in force when the teacher was 
employed, it was decided that marriage was 
cause for dismissal. The reasoning of the court 
was that any ground put forth by a school 
board in good faith and which is not arbitrary, 
irrational, unreasonable or irrelevant and is at 
least fairly debatable and is asserted honestly is 
sufficient for dismissal. 

Daniel R. Hodgdon, PhD., J.D., LL.D.,* one 
of the foremost authorities on school law 
in the country, in reviewing the case in the 
1937 Yearbook on school law stated, ‘The 
Massachusetts Court . . . in an illogical deci- 
sion seemingly unsubstantiated by any well 
established legal principles, developed the 
strange and unusual doctrine that a woman 
teacher on tenure must remain an ‘old maid’ 
for all time in order to have the privilege of 
continuing her professional career. This hold- 
ing is without precedent in any state in the 
union.” 

While we are in agreement with Dr. Hodg- 
don’s analysis of the case, facts are facts, never- 
theless, and the decision of this case stands in 
the records and may be followed in future 





“National Reporter System, Vol. 185 Atlantic, page 664. 

® National Reporter System, Vol. 1 (2d edition) North- 
eastern, page 37. 

©Member of N. Y. State Bar, Lecturer on school law 
N.Y.U., and Editor of School Law Review. 
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court decisions when the same point is at issue 
and the same circumstances hold. 

A late controversy on this point was settled 
in the Supreme Court of Indiana less than a 
year ago. Here in the case McQuid et al v. 
State ex rel. Sigler’ the court held marriage a 
cause for dismissal under the circumstances of 
the case. The facts of the case follow: In May 
1923 the board adopted a resolution to the 
effect that married teachers would not there- 
after be employed as teachers and all subse- 
quent contracts contained a provision that matr- 
riage was a cause for dismissal. A teacher who 
became a permanent teacher in 1930 married 
later the same year. After her marriage she 
was discharged following a public hearing and 
she started mandamus proceedings to obtain 
her former position. Her reinstatement was 
denied on the grounds that “where action is 
taken pursuant to a policy adopted in good 
faith, marriage is a good and just cause for the 
cancellation of a tenure teacher’s contract when 
the contract is made with special reference to, 
or with full knowledge of the rule or policy.” 


The judges were not in agreement on the 
decision and Judge Treanor wrote a vety ex- 
cellent dissenting opinion. In it he says in part: 
“It cannot be within the legal power of a 
school board by the simple expedient of a rule 
and a contract provision to create ‘a good and 
just cause’ for the cancellation of a teacher’s 
contract out of a fact which as a matter of law 


>» 


is not ‘a good and just cause’. 


“And the legal standards for the determina- 
tion of /egal cause in tenure cases has been as 
definitely fixed by our judicial decisions as has 
the standard for negligence. Consequently 
since the general assembly used the language 
‘other good and just cause’ it adopted as the 
test for cause the legal standard declared by 
this court. . . . Therefore, the actual result of 
the majority decision is not only to nullify a 
long line of decisions of this court but also to 
amend the Teacher Tenure Act . . .” 

Marriage as cause for dismissal was before 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 1929 in An- 
sorge v. Green Bay.’ At this time there was, of 
course, no state enacted tenure law outside of 





™National Reporter System, Vol. 6, Northeastern (2d 
Edition) page 547. 
§ National Reporter System, Vol. 224 Northwestern, page 119. 





Milwaukee and the teacher was dismissed for 
marriage under terms of her contract. The con- 
tract definitely provided for dismissal in case of 
marriage. The school board was upheld in 
their action, the Court reasoning that, “In the 
employment of teachers the board must be and 
ordinarily is vested with a wide discretion, and 
when such discretion is exercised in good faith 
and is not contrary to law the exercise of the 
discretion should not be interfered with or con- 
trolled by the courts.” A more recent Milwau- 
kee case, State ex rel. Schroeder v. School Di- 
rectors City of Milwaukee,® discussed at some 
length this problem and held the board was 
authorized to dismiss probationary teachers 
even though they had taught in the system 
more than three years, the length of time theo- 
retically necessary to acquire tenure. The real 
issue here, however, was whether teachers em- 
ployed full time may be classified as substitute 
teachers so tenure is not attained by three years 
of service. 

Two recent Attorney General rulings have 
flirted with the question of marriage and tenure 
but that question has not been the issue for 
decision. In the one case it was pointed out 
when both husband and wife have attained 
tenure neither may be dismissed without a hear- 
ing at which cause is shown. In the other case 
it was pointed out that a school board rule mak- 
ing maternity of permanent teachers a cause for 
discharge was invalid under the new tenure 
law. A hearing, after written charges, must be 
held to determine if this is sufficient cause, the 
office of the Attorney General held. It did not 
attempt in the case to pass on the question of 
whether or not maternity would constitute suf- 
ficient cause for dismissal upon a hearing. The 
illegality of a school board rule in conflict with 
state statutes was the point for decision. 

One cannot say whether the courts of Wis- 
consin will hold marriage a cause for dismissal 
under the teacher tenure law. The majority of 
legal opinions in other states and certainly the 
better reasoned cases have held that it is not. 
However, a direct ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or a court case in our superior courts is yet 
needed to clarify completely the issue of mar- 
riage as a “cause” for dismissal under the new 
teacher tenure law. 


*Supreme Court of Wisconsin, June 21, 1937. 
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LOOKING BACK 


* 


IN 1937 Waukesha was in the W. E. A. lime- 
light on account of the association presidency. 
In 1857, eighty years ago, Waukesha likewise 
provided the setting, at that time serving as 
host city for the annual convention. The first 
day was devoted to business matters but at the 
evening session there was an address—‘‘Wis- 
dom and Knowledge, the Function of Books 
and Teachers.” A discussion was held upon 
“Separate Schools for the Sexes.’ Request was 
made of the Legislature for an appropriation 
for teachers’ institutes. No doubt the headliner 
of the program was Horace Mann, then Presi- 
dent of Antioch College. Presiding over the 
1857 convention was its president, A. C. Spicer. 
A resolution was adopted expressing thanks to 
the Lake Shore, La Crosse & Milwaukee, and 
the Racine & Mississippi Railroads, for their 
politeness in granting free return passes, to 
members of the Association. 

By Act of March 19, 1856, the Legislature 
authorized the State Superintendent to sub- 
scribe for so many copeis of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, at the price of fifty cents 
per year, “‘as shall be sufficient to supply one 
copy to each organized school district in the 
state,” and appropriated from the common 
school fund a sum sufficient to pay for same. 
The Journal was at that time the official me- 
dium for circularizing the views and reports of 
the state’s chief school officer, who said in a 
report of 1856, “Old things are passing away, 
and all things are being made new. Not that 
we yet can clearly discover the near approach 
of either a political, social, or religious mil- 
lenium, but that we can catch glimpses of the 
eatly dawning of a far brighter and happier 
day. . . The restlessness, activity, intense ef- 
fort, and the stirring and deeply exciting events 
of our time, are true indications of the ap- 
proaching period when principle shall prevail 
more than system, and there shall be less of 
wrong and suffering and tears.” 

Sounds like 1938. 


TO SEE AHEAD 


WAUKESHA 1857-1937 


“SPOTLIGHTS” FROM THE JOURNALS OF 1856 


The Racine Public Schools closed the winter term 
on the 11th inst. There will be a vacation of three 
weeks. The teachers and pupils of Kenosha Public 
Schools, to the number of more than one hundred, 
visited the Racine Schools during the examination. 
The visit was a pleasant one. 


The Teachers of Winnebago County hold an In- 
stitute, commencing on the 14th inst. Our friends 
are awake in that part of the State. 


We make the following extract from a letter, 
from Sheboygan:—‘Enclosed fined $8 for Journals 
for one year. I will hunt up subscribers and send 
you their names as soon as I get leisure.” With a 
few such friends of education to sustain the JOURNAL, 
we fear nothing. 


The citizens of Oshkosh have lately purchased a 
beautiful site for a Public High School. It cost some 
four or five thousand dollars and they intend to 
erect a building upon it that will cost at least 
twelve thousand dollars. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION.—Dele- 
gates from several Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches are to meet at Watertown on the 23d inst., 
for the purpose of adopting measures for the estab- 
lishment of a Female Seminary. 


We learn from the Wisconsin Mirror, that a new 
School House, 26’ by 36’, is to be finished by the 
middle of May, in Newport, Columbia County. It is 
to be finished and furnished in good style. The citi- 
zens raised one hundred dollars, a few days ago, to 
pay for a bell for it. 


The Albany Evening Journal says— 

“No red savage from the Florida everglades to 
the Oregon shore, would kill a robin in the spring 
of the year. This is a: vice of the blackguards and 
the cockneys of civilization. Shame on them!” 
Exactly so. 


A fine lot has been purchased by the citizens of 
Fond du Lac for a High School building. Fond du 
Lac is destined to be an important point, educa- 
tionally, as well as commercially. Mr. Van Ness, and 
others who have labored with him, are beginning to 
reap the result of years of self-denying toil. 


We notice that two new School Houses are soon 
to be erected in Milwaukee. Friends, why do you 
not go a step farther and build a High School 
building, which will be a credit to your beautiful 
city, and an honor to our glorious State? Say, why 
do you not do it? 
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HIGHLY PROPER.—The School Board of Water- 
town, lately allowed the Teachers, employed by them, 
to attend the Educational Convention held in the 
county of Jefferson, and defrayed their expenses. 
This is right as well as liberal and is worthy of 
imitation. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Executive Committee of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association are requested to 
meet at the Bushnell House, Beloit, on Tuesday, 
August 19th, at 7 P. M. Other active friends of 
education are invited to be present. 


A fine Union School building will be completed 
at Reedsburg, Sauk Co., about the 1st of September. 
The building is 31x42 feet, and will be well- 
finished. We learn that a first rate teacher is wanted 
to take charge of the school. 


The people of Columbus are making efforts to 
erect a Female Seminary. Ten acres of ground have 
been donated, and about $2000 have been subscribed. 


MILWAUKEE FEMALE COLLEGE.—The Col- 
legiate year of this Institution closed on the 23d ult. 
Two days were devoted to examination. 

Rev. W. S. Huggins, of Kalamazoo, Mich., deliv- 
ered an address before the Alumni. His theme was, 
“The social life of the Educated Woman.” 

Rev. Dr. Chapin delivered the Commencement 
Address. His subject was, “The true Sphere of 
Woman, and the demands it makes for Woman's 
Education.” 


Rev. A. G. Hibbard is about to take charge of 
Salem Academy, Kenosha County. 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, pursuant to 
adjournment, met in the Congregational Church in 
Beloit, on Wednesday, August 20th, 1856, at 
10 o'clock A. M. 


The Whitewater Gazette speaks approvingly of the 
Public School of Whitewater. Mr. Hendrickson, Prin- 
cipal. The school closed on the 15th ult., with appro- 
priate exercises, consisting of composition, declama- 
tion, a chapter of Chronicles, Music, &c. The Gazette 
remarks, that “the school throughout has been under 
a course of good training and efficient tuition.” 


MILTON ACADEMY.—This Academy, under the 
charge of A. C. Spicer, A.M., is occupying an im- 
portant position in our State. The Board of Instruc- 
tion consists of A. C. Spicer, Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Sciences; Rev. M. Mon- 
tague, Professor of Languages; Mrs. S. M. Spicer, 
Preceptress and Teacher of Modern Languages; Mrs. 
R. H. Whitford, Teacher of Painting; Miss S. E. 
Shippy, Teacher of Music; Miss E. E. Curtiss, 
Assistant. 

The number in attendance, during the year, was 
212. With a healthy location, an able corps of Teach- 
ers, moderate expenses, and good regulations, we feel 
confident that this Institution must be prosperous as 
well as useful. 
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An Educational Convention was called to meet at 
Mineral Point, on the 14th inst. Our friends in that 
place are making efforts to elevate the Public Schools. 


We understand that the Teachers of Jefferson 
county, at their late meeting at Watertown, had a 
very pleasant and profitable session. We regret that 
we have not received the proceedings. It would add 
much to the interest of our JOURNAL, if the Secre- 
taries of the different County Associations, would 
send us a copy of the proceedings at as early a day 
as practicable. We cheerfully publish all that is sent 
of an Educational character. 


The people of Monroe, Greene county, are 
making an effort to erect a School edifice, to 
cost about $10,000. Success to all such under- 
takings. 


A School, we understand, has been estab- 


lished in Maza Mania, by Mr. Benedict, a grad- — 
uate of our State University, under very favor- — 


able auspices. It is the intention of the found- 
ers to make it of a high order. 


A new school-house is to be erected at Pal- 


myra. The people of this thriving village are — 


not indifferent to their educational interests. 


The Public School Building at Horicon will 
be completed about the 1st of January. It will 
cost about $9,000. 


A. A. Kendrick has lately been appointed 
Principal of one of the Ward Schools of 
Janesville. 


Do not forget to read our advertising pages. 
We advertise the best library books in the 
country. All the school books advertised by us 
are good, 


STATE PHONETIC CONVENTION. The 
friends of Phonetic Reform, in the State of 
Illinois, will hold a Convention in the city of 
Chicago, on the 25th and 26th days of Decem- 
ber, 1856, for the purpose of organizing a State 
Phonetic Association. 


The inhabitants of Ripon, comprising that 
part of the village known as Ceresco, have 
voted the sum of $2,000, to build a new school 
house. 


Our friends may attribute the late appearance 
of the present number to the difficulty of ob- 
taining paper. The manufacturers have been 
unable to supply us in season. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT WISCONSIN 


—ranks first in the nation in the manufacture of 
pulp products and second in paper 

—match factories turn out 125,000,000 matches 
per day 

—is the home of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, the only institution in the 
country devoted entirely to scientific wood 
research 


—Curs Courtesy Dept. AcricutturE & MARKETS. 








E fee present high development of the state 
of Wisconsin is largely founded on the vast 
forests that once stood within the borders of 
the state. Both quantity and quality distin- 
guished Wisconsin’s early forests, for originally 
the state had great quantities of white pine, a 
wood famous for its light color and workabil- 
ity. From 1892 to 1904 Wisconsin produced 
more lumber than any other state in the Union. 
The state is carrying on now with second- 
growth hemlock and hardwood forests which 
will be managed for permanence of operation 
and for gradual improvement of the timber. 
Quality and diversification of the product are 
now the keynote of Wisconsin forest industry. 
Anything you may happen to need in the wood 
or timber line, from a goods box to a finely 
turned colonial stair rail, can be furnished im- 
mediately to your exact specifications, by 
Wisconsin’s modern plants. 

In the nation, Wisconsin ranks first in the 
manufacture of pulp products and second in 
paper. 

As the wood industries have developed in 
Wisconsin they have changed in many ways. 
Wisconsin rivers no longer resound with the 
shouts of lumber-jacks driving logs. The forest 


products industries have become less spectacu- 
lar, more scientific, more business-like. The 
trend is toward the selection of only the larger 
profit-producing trees from the second-growth 
stands now coming on and toward packing- 
house methods that use “everything but the 
squeal” in the complete utilization of the log. 
Uses are found not only for planks and boards, 
but for blocks, sawdust, and wood flour. 


Paper Products 


Favorable conditions as to water power, taw 
materials, and markets have resulted in the 
development of a vast paper industry in Wis- 
consin, there being 43 such establishments in 
the state. To spread before you a list of Wis- 
consin-made paper products would be to call 
the roll of paper products. Print paper, wall- 
paper, bond paper, book paper, wrapping pa- 
pet, writing paper, boxboard, bristol board, 
greaseproof paper, tissue paper—the list is al- 
most endless. The pulp and paper mills of Wis- 
consin, located chiefly in the upper Fox and 
Wisconsin river valleys—at Appleton, Neenah— 
Menasha, Green Bay, Port Edwards, Marathon, 
Stevens Point and elsewhere—convert a million 
two hundred thousand cords of pulpwood every 
year. If it’s paper or paper products that you 
need Wisconsin will supply you with the best. 
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Furniture Industries 

Among the major wood-using industries in 
Wisconsin we have the furniture industry 
(confined largely to eastern Wisconsin and in 
particular to Sheboygan) using 58 million feet 
of lumber a year, a maple flooring industry 
using 56 million feet a year, and autobody 
plants using 50 million feet. 

Among other large wood-using industries in 
Wisconsin and consuming Wisconsin woods 
principally, are the agricultural implement in- 
dustry centered largely in Racine and Horicon, 
and the refrigerator industry with plants at Eau 
Claire, La Crosse, Fond du Lac, Rhinelander, 
Milwaukee and other cities. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of trunks and cases start bumping their 
way over the rough roads of the world from 
Racine, Oshkosh and Milwaukee. These indus- 
tries consume upwards of 30 million board 
feet of lumber a year. Printers, too, have their 
wood. Every picture you see in the latest book 
or magazine was printed from a plate mounted 
on a very special kind of wood block. One 
plant alone specializing in printer’s wood work 
at Two Rivers uses approximately 5 million feet 
of wood a year, chiefly Wisconsin hardwoods. 


Match Factories 

Wisconsin’s match factories turn out 125 mil- 
lion matches a day, enough to light one home 
fire daily for every inhabitant in the country. 

In the aggregate our minor wood industries 
use a large amount of material and cater to im- 
portant needs. Woodenware, cooperage, plumb- 
er’s supplies, shoe lasts, garment hangers, paper 
roll plugs, brush backs, bee hives and honey 
sections, incubators, cheese vats, cigar boxes, 
toothpicks, butcher blocks, wagon woodwork, 
musical instruments, airplanes, handles, dowels, 
baskets and fruit packages, skiis, toboggans, 
porch shades, toys—the list of their products 
suggests a cross-section of American life. 

The historical background for this picture of 
Wisconsin’s lumber industry as it is today is 
spectacular and romantic, but not without its 
pathos, 

Originally about 84 per cent of the state was 
forest-covered, with a variety of deciduous and 
evergreen not to be found in many other places. 
With the close of the Civil War began the in- 








Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, the only 
institution in the country 
devoted exclusively to 
wood research and the 
improvement of wood 
products and markets. 





dustry which was to be Wisconsin’s leading 
activity for 30 years. During those years and 
more, the buzzing saw steadily bit into giant 
logs that had stood in seemingly inexhaustible 
numbers rooted in green majesty for untold 
centuries. Endless billions of board feet of 
lumber came out of the thousands of Wisconsin 
sawmills centered briefly in the regions of the 
six large rivers, the Menominee, Wolf, Wis- 
consin, Chippewa, Black, and St. Croix, to 
build up the new and growing states of the 
Union. Great fortunes were amassed for pio- 
neer families. Many frontier farmers made 
high wages in the logging camps during the 
winters when they had no crops to cultivate. 

The shortsighted methods of that great lum- 
ber-producing era wasted millions upon mil- 
lions of board feet, and fires were carelessly 
allowed to ravage many thousands of acres of 
trees. The census of 1880 reported 406,920 
acres of timber in the state destroyed that year 
by fire. 

Today, however, the public is well aware of 
the vanishing timber, and one of its major 
concerns is forest conservation. Forest fire pre- 
vention and scientific management of wood 
utilization are modern trends. A symbol of this 
is the Forest Products Laboratory, a branch of 
the United States Forest Service located at Mad- 
ison, the only institution in the country de- 
voted entirely to scientific wood research and 
the improvement of wood products and mar- 
kets. It was brought to Wisconsin because of 
the central position of the state with respect to 
the wood using industries of the nation, be- 
cause of the importance of the Wisconsin for- 
est products themselves, and because of the 
foresight of the state university in cooperating 
in the operation of the Laboratory since it was 
founded in 1910. 

Wisconsin is by no means completely de- 
nuded; in fact about 60 per cent of the north- 
ern counties are forest-covered. There are even 
a few isolated stands of virgin timber, princi- 
cipally in Sawyer, Iron, Lincoln, Florence, 
Langlade, Forest, Vilas, Oneida, Ashland, and 
Marinette counties. State, federal, and county 
governments have steadily increased their acqui- 
sitions of forest reserves for the purpose of pre- 
serving some of Wisconsin’s primeval grandeur. 
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JOSEPH SCHAFER 
Supt., Wis. State 
Historical Society 


\/E OF this generation, so well supplied 
with means of transportation and with 
great free and smooth highways, speak glibly 
about the migration of thousands to the West 
in the early times without realizing even dimly 
the difficulties those pioneers had to overcome 
in order to reach their destinations. There are, 
however, abundant sources of information to 
help those who really want to know. We have 
descriptions of roads and trails, of the primi- 
tive bridges where any existed, of the ferries 
over great rivers, the ‘corduroy’ across 
swamps; also types of the common vehicles 
like the sled for winter hauling, the Conestoga 
wagon, the Democrat wagon, the gig, and the 
clumsy stagecoach. We have accounts of water 
craft for navigating the rivers. 

The Ohio river, to be sure, was for many 
years the great artery of communication with the 
roads through Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Maryland. People from the New England 
states, like the first company from Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, used sleds and wagons to cross 
New York state, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania to the Monongahela river. There they 
built a large boat and floated down past Pitts- 
burgh to the junction of the Ohio and Muskin- 
gum where they began their colony. That first 
settlement was begun April 7, 1788, the move- 
ment across the Alleghenies having been made 
during the winter. Unlike the companies who 
later performed the greater trek across the 
western plains and mountains to Oregon and 
California, the New England emigrants did not 
wait for the grass to start in the spring. Their 
roads were so bad at best, and so much better 
when deeply paved with compacted snow than 
when buried under deep mud, that they could 
well afford to carry feed for oxen and horses 
on the comparatively short journeys they made 
in those early days. The sled, drawn by red 
Devon oxen, was a common mode of convey- 
ance for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont 
and other New England families who were 
emigrating to western New York and northern 
Pennsylvania. They utilized the last of the win- 
ter’s good sleighing to reach their new homes 


THE OLD NORTHWEST 


[ARTICLE III] 


and then, spring coming on, began at once to 
prepare for farm work. 

Ohio was more distant and yet, until the 
roads were greatly improved with the comple- 
tion of the National turnpike, it was not un- 
common for easterners to travel thither in the 
winter, though in order to utilize river trans- 
port on reaching the Ohio, it was necessary to 
wait until the stream was ice-free in the spring. 

Of the various water craft, pirogues, keel- 
boats, canoes, and flatboats employed in the 
pioneer stage of Ohio river navigation, the 
most common, because the cheapest for fam- 
ilies, was the flatboat. This could be con- 
structed by workmen of ordinary skill, could 
be built with timber cut in the woods if nec- 
essary, and when made of sawed lumber, this 
could be used at the end of the voyage for 
building houses or for other purposes. The 
flatboat, too, could be gauged in size to accom- 
modate any required load. If the family, or 
several families, of emigrants had two or three 
teams and loaded wagons, these could be run 
onto the flatboat, and extra livestock such as 
cows and calves, pigs and chickens, could be 
penned on board. The covered deck space for 
the people provided sleeping and cooking 
quarters. The flat was navigated with the aid 
of long sweeps terminating in a wide plank and 
attached to a post and swivel fixed at the stern 
and bow; sometimes also at each side. It was 
exclusively a down stream contrivance. Some 
forms of the flatboat were called “‘arks” after 
the floating craft that Noah built. 

The spring and summer along the Ohio were 
enlivened by the passage down stream of hun- 
dreds of water craft, mostly flatboats, bearing 
people who came from New England, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
all bent on finding good places to settle along 
the beautiful river. As already stated, Marietta 
was begun on the seventh of April, 1788. Be- 
fore the end of that same year settlers had 
pushed as far as Cincinnati, which was 200 
miles farther down the river. That place, orig- 
inally called Losanteville (L. for Licking, os 
for mouth, ante opposite, ville town—The 
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town opposite the mouth of the Licking), was 
so advantageously located that it quickly at- 
tracted a considerable population and eventu- 
ally became the ‘Queen City of the West.” Its 
people by 1850 were a mingling of southerners, 
northerners, and Europeans especially Germans. 


Roads Compete With Rivers 

After the opening of the National road 
which reached Wheeling on the Ohio as early 
as 1817, and thereafter was pushed westward 
across southern Ohio and Indiana as far ulti- 
mately as Vandalia, Illinois, the river route had 
real competition. Many thousands of emigrants 
now drove their teams and wagons all the way 
from starting point to place of settlement, 
which was much more economical than to drive 
part way and then change from land route to 
waterway. A good word picture of life on the 
National turnpike is given us by Morris Birk- 
beck, an English visitor to the American West 
in 1817. He says: “Old America seems to be 
breaking up, and moving westward. We are 
seldom out of sight, as we travel on this grand 
track towards the Ohio, of family groups be- 
hind, and before us, some with a view to a 
particular spot, close to a brother perhaps, or a 
friend who has gone before, and reported well 
of the country: many like ourselves, when they 
arrive in the wilderness will find no lodge pre- 
pared for them. 

“A small waggon so light that you might al- 
most carry it, yet strong enough to bear a good 
load of bedding and utensils, and provisions, 
and a swarm of young citizens; . . . with two 
small horses and sometimes a cow or two, 
comprises their all: excepting a little store of 
hard earned cash for the land office. . . . The 
waggon has a tilt or cover, made of a sheet or 
perhaps a blanket. The family are seen before, 
behind, or within the vehicle, according to the 
road or the weather, or perhaps the spirits of 
the party. The New-Englanders, they say, may 
be known by the cheerful air of the women ad- 
vancing in front of the vehicle; the Jersey peo- 
ple by their being fixed steadily within it; 
whilst the Pennsylvanians creep lingering be- 
hind, as though regretting the homes they have 
left. A cart and single horse frequently afford 
the means of transfer; sometimes a horse and 
pack saddle. Often the back of the poor pil- 
grim bears all his effects, and his wife follows 
bare-footed. . .”2 


1 Notes on a Journey in America. Philadelphia, 1817. 
Pp. 34-35. 





Birkbeck also met droves of fat cattle that 
were being driven from Ohio to the eastern 
markets, and he gives some statistics of freight 
movement between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh during the year just past. This 
amounted to 12,000 freight wagons averaging 
from 3,500 to 4,000 pounds, the goods costing 
$7.00 per hundred weight to carry from Phil- 
adelphia to Pittsburgh. ‘Add to these,” he 
says, “the numerous stages loaded to the ut- 
most, and the innumerable traveliers on horse- 
back, on foot, and in light waggons, and you 
have before you a scene of bustle and business, 
extending over a space of three hundred miles, 
which is truly wonderful.’’? 

The National road, like the Ohio river, was 
a means of encouraging the settlement of the 
southern portions of the three states Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. It was a far cry from Cin- 
cinnati, Chillicothe or Marietta in southern 
Ohio to Cleveland, Sandusky or Toledo in the 
northern part of the state; and the separation 
of Vincennes and Michigan City of Indiana, or 
Cairo and Chicago of Illinois was not less but 
more marked. Also, in Ohio and Indiana the 
two sections, north and south, were sundered 
the more completely by dense forest and exten- 
sive marshlands, while in Illinois a mon- 
strously large prairie region stretched from the 
margin of the southern broken lands to Lake 
Michigan. The south flowing rivers, tributaries 
of the Ohio, such as the Muskingum, Scioto, 
the two Miamis, the Wabash; the Mississippi, 
and its tributary the Illinois, were the only 
practicable means of communication between 
north and south in those states prior to the 
construction of roads and canals which waited 
on the increase of population and wealth. 

Different Route for North Sections 

The northern sections of those states, there- 
fore, received their original settlers by different 
routes and largely from different sources than 
the southern. When Moses Cleaveland took his 
party from Connecticut to the Western reserve 
in 1796, where he founded the city whose 
name is his own though differently spelled, he 
made his way through the long reaches of 
western New York by boat on the interlock- 
ing rivers and lakes to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, thence westward by Lakes Ontario and 
Erie to the mouth of Cuyahoga river. Western 
New York’s famous “‘ridge road” became in a 
few years the great highway to the West from 


2Ibid., p. 39. 
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the Hudson to Buffalo, and this, by 1825, was 
supplemented in most notable fashion by the 
Erie canal following essentially the same line. 
Thus by rowboat, wagon and freight or packet 
boats the New Englanders and New Yorkers 
made their way west to Lake Erie where 
schooners and finally steamboats could be se- 
cured to carry them all around the upper lakes, 
or they might—after a few years—follow the 
rough frontier trails with wagon and team. 

Pittsburgh could be reached, from Balti- 
more or from Philadelphia, with comparative 
ease. From that point to the Western reserve 
the Allegheny river and its tributary the Ma- 
honing opened the way to Youngstown, which 
for some years was the most important place in 
northern Ohio. Along that course Marylanders, 
Pennsylvanians, and Virginians, to a greater 
extent than New Englanders, became settlers in 
the rich Ohio lands. 


Canals and Their Influence 


On the fourth of July, 1825, DeWitt Clin- 
ton, father of the Erie canal, lifted the first 
spadeful of earth on what was to be the Ohio 
canal which crossed the state from Cleveland to 
Portsmouth near Cincinnati. This, with other 
canals, navigable rivers served by the steam- 
boat, and supporting highways, finally united 
northern and southern Ohio. The canal age in 
the northwestern states as a whole coincided 
practically with the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, between the completion of the 
great New York canal and the full tide of the 
greater era of railroad building and transporta- 
tion. The Erie canal was the chief means of 
filling northern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, also 
southern Michigan and Wisconsin, with 
Yankee settlers coming either from New Eng- 
land or from western New York. 


Museums of Americana exhibit an almost 
infinite variety of the objects—“things’”—by 
which the people of past time in different sec- 
tions of the country were surrounded. Un- 
fortunately for the historical student no wealth 
of that kind of material can fully represent the 
people themselves to whose lives such things 
were accessories. Valuable as material aids can 
be, for understanding the people it is more 
necessary to know their thoughts and habits 
than the styles of their wearing apparel, of the 
chairs they sat upon, or the beds in which they 
slept. Diaries, letters, accounts written by trav- 
elers, of those living in definite areas, the pub- 


lic records of communities and the biographies 
of representative men all help toward the 
knowledge of a people. 

New Englanders have not been backward 
about introducing themselves to the world as 
the leading social strain in American history 
and in the history of the West. There is much 
justification for their good opinion of them- 
selves, for not only were they endued with a 
“fierce spirit of liberty,” as the English discov- 
ered during the Revolutionary war, but they 
were intelligent, literate, religious, morai, and 
gtimly industrious. All these qualities, and not 
least their indomitable industry, made them in- 
valuable as colonizers of the West. 

One of the settlers of Marietta, Dr. Samuel 
Prescott Hildreth, wrote sketches of about forty 
of the early settlers of that first colony. These 
were not precisely the common people, but 
types of community leaders such as could be 
found at the time in practically every New 
England township. Nearly all had been farm- 
ers in the East, and nearly all became farmers, 
or added farming to some other occupation, in 
the West. Several were gifted in mechanics 
and invention; one was a noted sea captain 
who became in Ohio a successful gardener and 
orchardist, supporting himself and wife, to a 
great age, on a twelve acre tract of land. 
Among them were skillful and devoted physi- 
cians, also a couple of lawyers, several minis- 
ters, and one land surveyor. It would be hard 
to find a group of men better qualified to be- 
come the founders of a new state, especially 
since they were generally accustomed to the use 
of firearms and could not be daunted by Indian 
hostility. 

The Western reserve was built up largely by 
people from Connecticut, though all of New 
England and New York contributed settlers as 
did, to some extent, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Western Connecticut, especially Litchfield 
county, was a fruitful source of emigration to 
that region. The people of Litchfield and 
vicinity have been described with some partic- 
ularity. In 1851 that city celebrated the cen- 
tenial of its founding, bringing together its 
sons and daughters from distant places and re- 
ceiving letters from others in many states and 
cities. Rev. Horace Bushnell in a remarkable 
discourse on “The Age of Homespun” spoke of 
“the sturdy kings of homespun who climbed 
among these hills with their axes to cut away 
room for their cabins and for family prayers, 
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and so for the good future to come.” He saw, 
in the cemetery, among the less conspicuous 
tombstones, those of good housewives who 
“made coats every year, like Hannah, for their 
children’s bodies, and lined their memories 
with catechism.” He saw the graves of district 
committeemen, and school mistresses, of church 
deacons; ‘‘and, withal, a great many sensible, 
wise headed men who loved George Washing- 
ton, who read a weekly newspaper, and had 
never a thought of going to the general assem- 
bly. These,” he said, ‘‘are the men and women 
who made Litchfield county.” 

But there was also another type of citizen in 
Litchfield—the type of the community and 
state, or national, leader. That type, also, was 
toasted at the celebration of 1851. A visitor 
from a distant state recalled the names of all 
who, in his childhood, had dwelt in an entire 
row of houses. All the families were dis- 
tinguished; several, like the Wolcotts, Judges 
Reeve, and Gould, were of national renown. 
Litchfield had the first law school in the United 
States and in it numbers of the leading lawyers 
and statesmen of one hundred years ago re- 
ceived their training. It had one of the two 
leading young ladies’ seminaries. On the ma- 
terial side, its iron masters provided Washing- 
ton’s army with cannon and cannon balls. 

In a word, Litchfield was a proud city with 
a society marked by intelligence and refine- 
ment. One talented Ohio writer who studied 
law there in the early 1820's was captivated by 
the wholesome appearance and the beauty of 
the girls in Miss Pierce’s seminary. He prized 
the intellectual qualities of the Beecher family 
who lived in the manse next door to his board- 
ing house. He spoke of one lady whose beauty 
and charm caused her to be universally ad- 
mired. In Washington the British minister was 
so impressed by her as to declare to a friend: 
“She would grace the King’s court.” The reply 
was: “She does even grace the society of 
Litchfield hill.” Thus beautifully had the age 
of homespun flowered in Connecticut and it is 
known that both types here described con- 
tributed to the society of the West. 

Yankee immigrants were doubtless diverse 
enough in character, varying from men of 
highest culture to the uncouth “foresters” who 
were so obnoxious to Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
president of Yale, that he considered it a mercy 
they were leaving the East to go into the west- 
ern wilds, where he thought they belonged. 






But still more diverse were the throngs who 


entered the West by the southern lines of . 


communication, the Ohio river and the Na- 


tional turnpike. Polished but masterful Vit-’ 
ginians, perhaps ex-slaveholders or the sons of 
slaveholding planters, jostled mountaineers of” 
the Hoosier type; boisterous Scotch-Irishmen 
from western Pennsylvania and Maryland dis- 
turbed the placidity of Quakers from the vicin- 7 
ity of Philadelphia, and sometimes roused the ” 
ire of the stolid ‘Pennsylvania Dutch” from ” 


Lancaster county. Then there were Tennes- 
seeans and Kentuckians, also non-slaveholding 
farmers from North Carolina. 

These classes, and particularly the Virginians 
and Kentuckians, supplied the staple of politi- 
cal leadership in the Northwest for many years. 
Ranging the forest trails which connected the 
numerous isolated settlements, the Baptist and 
Methodist circuit riders performed heroic 
service towards maintaining the spirit and the 
institutions of religion. But it was the function 
of the New Englanders to give reality to the 
promises of the ordinance on the subjects. of 
education and the prohibition of slavery. 


Too Many Schools? 
D EERING gloomily into the future, an east- 
ern college official tells the world that we 
have too much school equipment in this coun- 
try and ought to call a halt on expansion. 

The good professor’s idea is that the school 
population of the United States must inevitably 
gtow less in approaching years and that the 
expensive plants we are providing will soon 
become useless. 

Now that is an interesting idea. We are not 
familiar with the vital statistics on which the 
educator bases his theory of a dwindling popu- 
lation. Our own unscientific notion of it was 
that the internal increase of population justifies 
anticipation of plenty of school children to oc- 
cupy existing schools and to require about as 
many new ones as the forward looking makers 
of building programs have estimated. 

It may be hoped that school authorities will 
not become panic stricken and start diminish- 
ing their plans or tearing down school build- 
ings, athletic fields, stadia and other appur- 
tenances of education. Perhaps a more extended 
survey of probabilities and present child popu- 
lation trends would be better than immediate 
reduction of school building plans. 


—Milwaukee Sentinel 
Dec. 31, 1937 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS AN ACCREDITED COURSE 


JUNE EKSTROM 
Marshfield 


ih # HAVE found physical education 
worthy enough to be placed in our* high 
school curriculum and, therefore, have made it 
an accredited course. I believe that if it is val- 
uable enough to be offered it should be placed 
on the same level as the other subjects.’’ Such 
a statement comes from Supt. R. F. Lewis, of 
Marshfield. Should physical education be an ac- 
credited course? This is a common and impor- 
tant question. A great number of educational 
systems place it on the same level in the high 
school curriculum with other subjects. Others 
offer such a course, but it has no status and 
few people understand exactly what it is. 

Such was the case in the high school at 
Marshfield. There was antagonism, disinterest, 
and ignorance in respect to physical education. 
The problem was to educate and prove to the 
people and children the merits of the course. 
In the light of the definition that education is 
life, we should deal with the child as a biologi- 
cal unity. It is not fair to the individual to 
concentrate alone on the mental. We know 
that it is impossible to separate the mind and 
the body—we act as a unit. Then are we edu- 
cating scientifically if we concentrate only on 
the mental? Physical education is as much a 
part of the curriculum as any other subject in 
that it educates through the physical. 

In the Marshfield school system a large num- 
ber of girls were not taking the course because 
it was not required for graduation and they 
had no interest in it. They were being unfair 
in judging something they knew nothing about. 


Another group were not taking it because they 
believed they were getting enough exercise at 
home. The latter was particularly true in the 
case of rural students. As it was practically im- 
possible to contact this group our immediate 
problem was to sell the subject to the group 
already enrolled. 

In the program group activity was stressed 
so that the sociological values of physical edu- 
cation could be realized. Leisure time games 
were offered, such as basket ball, volleyball, 
hockey, baseball, and cageball. The members 
of the group were motivated by doing things 
that they could use at the time and as a result 
they liked it. Little formal work was presented 
because it is unnatural for a person to exercise 
for exercise alone. People like to enjoy them- 
selves as they are engaged in activity. The 
program was varied by various types of danc- 
ing, individual games, and tumbling so that it 
would interest every type of girl. The group 
was motivated first so that they felt the need 
and as a result were interested. Each activity 
was explained and talked about as to why it 
was included in the program. At all times ma- 
terial was offered that the girls could use 
directly. They were, of course, obtaining in- 
directly the social values of adjusting and 
working with a group. As a result, they grew 
to respect and enjoy the course and came to 
realize that I was not there to entertain them 
two hours a week, but that valuable things 
could be obtained—education through the 
physical. 

People in general will not accept a thing un- 
til it has a status and is recognized by others. 
I realized that I could not contact the large 

(Continued on next page, col. 2) 
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One-fourth of Wisconsin’s population is in some 
public or private school this year. Approximately 
800,000 persons are enrolled. 

There are twice as many pupils attending high school 
in Wisconsin as there were in 1924. 

More than a million pupils have graduated from 
high school in the United States each year 
since 1935. 

For the country as a whole, about one-third 
of all high school graduates go on to col- 
lege. In Wisconsin only slightly over 
20% go on to collegiate institutions. 

In a late nation-wide educational ranking of states, 
Wisconsin was placed 16th among the states. 

Wisconsin teachers have on an average 27 pupils. 
In rural schools the average is much lower; in 
city schools it is higher. 

The public schools of the United States employ 
nearly a million teachers. 

One teacher in every five is a man in both the 
United States and Wisconsin. 

Twenty-one states have tenure laws for teachers. 

The average teacher's salary in Wisconsin is about 
$10 a month less than 1920 and almost $20 less 
than 1930. 

In June 1936 workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries had more than recovered wage reductions 
of the depression. 

The average salary for teachers in Wisconsin 
is less than is paid the average teacher 
for the country as a whole. 

The cost of all public education in Wisconsin is 
about 5.5¢ a day for each person in the state’s 
population. 

The value of school buildings and sites in Wisconsin 
is over $150,000,000. The value of equipment 
is $20,000,000 more. 

The property of all schools in the United States, 
valued at twelve billion dollars, could buy out 
the entire automobile manufacturing business 
nearly ten times over. 

Eighty per cent of Wisconsin’s school build- 
ings are one-room schools. Only three 
states, the two Dakotas and Nebraska, 
have a larger per cent of one-room 
buildings. 

Americans spend ten billion dollars a year for enter- 
tainment, recreation, sports and travel and about 
two billion for education. In other words, we 
spend about one-fifth as much for education as 
we spend for fun. 

Our bill for education is less than one-half the 
amount spent for pleasure motoring. 

The cost of the World War would pay the entire 
cost of public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for 30 years. 

The federal government spent ninety times as 
much for war purposes as for education 
in 1936. Only about .4% of the federal 
government’s budget was spent for educa- 
tion that year. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT? 


The first kindergarten in the United States was 
established in Wisconsin in 1855. 

There are still about two and three-fourths million 
children in the United States for whom no 
educational facilities are provided. 

Nearly half of the adult population in the United 
States has not finished elementary school and 
85% have not graduated from high school. 

A nation-wide survey of city school systems 

showed that 77% do not employ married 

women as new teachers and 63% require 
women to resign if they do marry. This is 
true in spite of the fact that surveys show 
married women rank a little higher than 
the general average of all women and 
also a little higher than men teachers. 

average cost of education in the elementary and 

secondary schools of the U. S. was $76.22 a 

year. (Last year data available.) This means 45¢ 

a day for each pupil enrolled. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
(Continued from page 239) 


group not taking physical education until it 
was accredited. Forcing people into doing a 
thing is not good psychology, but in some cases 
it is necessary. If people are going to be un- 
fair and judge a thing they have not tried and 
need, they must be made to see the values. 

The next problem was to present the situa- 
tion to the administration of the school in such 
a way as to convince them of the values and 
need of making physical education an acctedi- 
ted part of the curriculum. With it required 
for graduation, the entire student body would 
be reached by our program. The theory of 
physical education combined with the objective 
demonstration of our work was inducement 
enough to the school board for them to desire 
such a program. As a result, physical educa- 
tion is required three years for graduation in 
our four year high school course. 

A recognized and accredited course is not, 
however, an end to the problem, but is a means 
to an end. The students who were not taking it 
before must now be motivated and interested 
in the course. They must be taught the value 
that they are deriving and feel the need for the 
subject. All that has been accomplished so far 
is to place physical education on the same level 
as other subjects. Following this the instructor 
must present a program that the students will 
respect as something worthwhile. 
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BENEFITS DERIVED FROM MECHANICAL DRAWING 


L. S. BRODD* 


Aa any urban citizen can tell a farmer 
how to farm. Almost any citizen anywhere 
can tell any governmental body or executive 
how to run the country, the state, or the local 
government. And everyone, everywhere, with- 
out exception, can tell the football coach what 
to do. They are Americans exercising their pre- 
rogative and showing themselves that they are 
free and equal. Running true to form with the 
rest of the citizens of America, I will try to 
tell you about mechanical drawing. 

John Purdue, who lived in Tippecanoe 
County, Indiana, was so interested in educa- 
tion that he gave 100 acres of land and 
$150,000 to help establish the university that 
subsequently was named after him. One of the 
stipulations of his gift, however, was that Latin 
and Greek should never be taught there. It 
would, no doubt, be a simple task to find 
humerous persons opposed to the teaching of 
each and every subject taught in our schools 
today. Therefore, what you and I, as indi- 
viduals, think about the importance or lack of 
importance of a particular subject counts for 
little unless we think as a large number of 
others think. 

Education should accomplish two things,— 
first, it should assist the individual in earning 
a livelihood for himself or his family; second, 
it should help him secure greater enjoyment 
out of life. In examining mechanical drawing 
in this light there can be little doubt but that 
it is quite fundamental. This is especially so if 
we include the subject of freehand drawing 
and sketching. Now just what benefits do I, as 
a parent, expect my child to secure from study 
and training in mechanical drawing? These 
benefits fall into two general classes, business 
or vocational from which to earn a livelihood, 
and social or enjoyment of life. 

Under the heading of vocational benefits, it 
aids the boy who is to become a draftsman. It 
is important in preparing for architecture, engi- 





* Editor’s note: In this talk, recently given before an 
Industrial Arts group, in Milwaukee, Mr. L. S. Brodd, a 
Wauwatosa parent, gives a perspective of Mechanical Drawing 
that should enlighten our readers. 


neering and contracting. It is an immense help 
in shop work. Of course it is all important in 
teaching that subject. My oldest boy has just 
entered Purdue University as an engineering 
student. He received advanced credit in me- 
chanical drawing, so his course in that subject 
in high school benefited him to the extent of 
one semester of time. The value in money of 
this semester of time saved would be well over 
$100.00. In other businesses too, it is very 
helpful if not quite so important. The ability 
to read and understand blue prints, charts and 
diagrams is valuable to any business man. It is 
especially helpful to salesmen. Authorities on 
salesmanship agree that when the customer's 
attention is wandering it can quickly be se- 
cured again with a pencil and paper and a 
little drawing to illustrate the point. 
Of Help in Building 

Almost everyone either builds a home or 
dreams of building one. In the first case it is 
quite important that either the husband or wife 
be able to read a blue print and also to under- 
stand what it means. This ability will pay in 
actual dollars, especially if the man has the 
ability to transfer his thoughts of what is 
wanted on to paper for the architect. This 
will assure less changing during construction 
and therefore fewer extras to pay for. Knowl- 
edge of mechanical drawing saves money and 
adds much to the enjoyment of planning and 
dreaming about a new home. 

Before discussing the benefits of mechanical 
drawing in social life there is one other benefit 
that should be mentioned. A knowledge of 
mechanical drawing as an aid in studying other 
subjects in school. It is helpful in the study of 
geometry. It is almost vital in the manual 
training courses, woodwork, machine shop, and 
foundry. It is probably helpful in developing 
observation, neatness, and accuracy. It is of 
help in preparing notebooks and such papers 
as theses, in ruling pages, making borders, and 
lettering, and also in preparation of the cover 
page. 

How can mechanical drawing help one to 
greater enjoyment of life? Most people’s lives 
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socially are divided into three phases—home 
life, life in contact with others, and life alone. 
Up to this point my own experiences have 
formed the basis of the value I expect my two 
boys to get from mechanical drawing. The en- 
joyment of social value of mechanical drawing 
can probably best be told by relating some of 
the actual experiences of the boys as observed 
by me. 
Home Helps 

The boys have made place cards for home 
parties with involved lettering and simple de- 
sign. They have some interest in amateur dra- 
matics and Mechanical Drawing has helped 
with the costumes, stage work, and scenery. 
They have helped their mother plan a flower 
garden of a special shape with certain flowers 
in definite places. The boys made some dia- 
grams and the garden was developed according 
to the best plan. The next summer the family 
enjoyed the unique design. By the use of Me- 
chanical Drawing the boys have made many 
small drawings and plans for something that 
was needed around the house. Grandmother, 
who liked to make patchwork quilts more than 
anything in the world, had an idea for a new 
design. She just couldn’t get it to go together 
right. One of the boys began by putting the 
ideas down on paper. Finally he was able to 
prepare a pattern that did the trick. The result 
was a finished product that more than pleased 
gtandmother. She saw her idea in reality, 
thanks to mechanical drawing. Mother teaches 
kindergarten at Sunday School. There must be 
many patterns of things that the little tots can 
make for their mothers, especially for Christ- 
mas, Mother's Day, and other similar occasions. 
The boys have made numerous such patterns, 
sometimes when mother had about given up. 
Credit mechanical drawing again. 

‘A house is just a house until someone lives 
in it” is a phrase often heard. It should read, 
“A house is just a house until people who 
enjoy living together live in it.” Then and only 
then does it become a home. 

And mechanical drawing helps thoroughly to 
make it a home. In the examples cited think 
of the joy brought to the grandmother with her 
quilt. I know it did because more than once 
she told about it with that grandmotherly pride 
in her voice and a tear or two in her eye. And 





the mother with her Sunday School work, her 
garden, and her parties got just as much joy. 
This meant that the entire family enjoyed their 
home more. 

The question, “Is mechanical drawing of any 
value in the home?’ can only be answered 
“Te » 

Hobbies are today generally accepted as an 
important part in everyone’s life. Well, who 
wants mechanical drawing as a hobby? The 
question, however, is of what value is mechan- 
ical drawing to hobbies? A few years ago three 
men found their business very much in the 
depths of the depression. What could be done? 
One of the men had a hobby. He had a com- 
plete wood working shop in his basement. An 
idea was born and during the depression years 
they did more business than ever before. They 
made home wood working shop machines. This 
happened right here in Milwaukee. I have five 
friends who have quite complete wood work- 
ing outfits in their basements. They have made 
furniture as fine as any that can be bought. 
Mechanical drawing is very vital in the enjoy- 
ment of such a hobby. 


Make Hobbies More Interesting 

Then, how about model airplanes, model 
boats, stamps, coins, butterflies, photography, 
and a long list of other hobbies? Of course one 
can buy all the supplies and plans needed, but 
how much more enjoyable to make the plans, 
the stamp pages, the cases for coins. Mechan- 
ical drawing helps to make the hobby indi- 
vidual and increases the enjoyment of the 
hobby. The value of mechanical drawing to the 
life in the home and to oneself is very real. 
It requires only a little thought to realize how 
much it actually does enter into everyday life. 

When I told a friend that I was to give this 
talk he said, “What in the world will you say?” 
I started to tell him and he finally remarked, 
“If you are trying to sell mechanical drawing 
to me, I’m sold. I never thought how much 
we use it every day. I’ve had the same expeti- 
ences at home, too.” 

It really is astounding to find that mechanical 
drawing does play so large a part in our every- 
day lives. It would seem that mechanical draw- 
ing is really one of the most practical studies 
for a child and that it be given a more prom- 
inent place in the school curriculum. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL GROWTH OF PIERCE COUNTY 


One of a series of Journal articles devoted to 
the early history of education in Wisconsin and 
a record of growth from pioneer days to the 
present. The material in the article to follow 
has been taken from the “History of Pierce 
County, Wisconsin”, Charles Lowater, Spring 
Valley Publishing Co., copyrighted 1937. 
Editor 








oo educational system of Pierce county was 
formally “born” in 1850 in the home of 
the teacher, Mrs. Olive, living just north of 
the city of Prescott. Only six children attended 
that first school, but by 1853-54 the one pub- 
lic school in the county, taught by a Mr. 
Young, boasted an enrollment of 46. While an 
impressive increase over 1850 there was still 
room for improvement, as there were 129 
children of school age in the district. Actually, 
there were only 35 children of school age at- 
tending school in 1853-54 as three of the 
scholars were under the age of four and eight 
past their twentieth birthdays. 

The finances of that first year were more 
than ordinary as the erection of a new school 
cost $290. Teaching wages for the three and 
one half months’ term amounted to $50, a 
blackboard $2.50 and fuel $1.00. While the 
amount of money available for school use was 
$273.12, of which $33.75 was state and county 
money and $239.37 derived from local taxes, 
the district ended up the year with a debt of 
$154, largely attributable to the fact that $70 
was due from unpaid taxes. 

It is interesting to note in passing that all of 
the citizens of Pierce county were not public 
school enthusiasts, as two private schools were 
maintained in Prescott with a combined en- 
rollment of 40 pupils. 

Educational expansion in the county was 
very marked during the late 50s, with the town 
superintendents reporting 25 district schools 
in the county during the school year of 1857— 
58. While most of the new structures were 
modest copies of the first school established in 
1850 the Diamond Bluff school erected in 
1858 was much larger, being 28’ x 36’ and 
12’ high with a belfry, the total cost of con- 
struction being $600. Wages for female teach- 


ers in the county were around $11 per month 
and board, while men received as high as $25 
per month, but such were exceptional cases and 
the salary did not include board. 

In the entire county there were 1,016 chil- 
dren of school age, with 563 attending school, 
175 of them in the city of Prescott. While 
Prescott maintained a term of eight months, 
the average length of term in the other schools 
in the rest of the county was about three 
months. But even then the attendance was ir- 
regular as can be gathered from the report of 
the Diamond Bluff superintendent for that 
year: ‘“‘a number of scholars commenced at- 
tending the schools who came a few days and 
then found the distance so far that they quit’. 
As the school term lengthened it was custo- 
mary to have two terms per year—winter and 
summer. While the younger children attended 
both terms the older scholars, who could be 
used on the farm in summer as well as in the 
spring and fall, only attended the winter term. 

Not until 1880 was there any action taken 
to insure a certain minimum attendance, but 
with the passage of the first school attendance 
law in that year children between the ages of 
7-15 were required to attend at least 12 weeks, 
or 60 days, during the year. Later this require- 
ment was doubled to 120 days. Now attend- 
ance for the entire term is required. 


Little Besides “3 Rs” 


During the early pioneer beginnings of the 
educational system in Pierce county the school 
curriculum was little in addition to the much- 
publicized ‘“‘three Rs’; the most customary 
supplementary subjects taught were spelling, 
geography and grammer. After the Civil War 
there was a demand for the teaching of history 
and civil government; later additions to the 
curriculum being U. S. and state civil govern- 
ment (1871), state history (1873), physiology 
and hygiene (1886), and agriculture (1905). 

Naturally, equipment during those early 
days was of a sketchy nature. There was no 
uniformity of textbooks, and it wasn’t uncom- 
mon for each pupil in a class to have a differ- 
ent text. As late as 1887 only about one- 
fourth of the schools in the county had dic- 
tionaries, one-half were devoid of maps and 
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globes, and one-fourth were without black- 
boards. Some contrast with today, when 
schools use uniform texts, have ample refer- 
ence books, and a liberal supply of maps and 
globes! 

The growth of education and the changed at- 
titude toward schooling is well illustrated by 
comparing the number of eighth grade grad- 
uates over a fifty year period. Although there 
were more young people of school age 50 years 
ago than there are now in proportion to popu- 
lation, very few completed the elementary 
grades. Only 12 eighth grade graduates are 
noted in the county in 1887; in 1904, 131 
wrote the eighth grade examinations but only 
44 passed; in 1907 only 59 of 122 applicants 
passed. Thus, even as late as thirty years ago 
less than half of those of eighth grade age in 
the county would write for diplomas and only 
about one-fifth would pass. Since then im- 
proved methods of instruction have resulted in 
a higher percentage of children attending 
school completing their eighth grade work. In 
1936 Pierce county had 220 graduates from 
the rural schools out of about 240 who wrote 
the examinations. 


Great Contrast in Teaching Methods 


The contrast in teaching methods is reflected 
in a printed circular of information in “Theory 
and Practice applied to the common schools of 
Pierce County’, issued by the county superin- 
tendent in 1876: “System—Call classes in an 
orderly way by the tap of a pencil; do not let 
them come in from recess like a flock of sheep, 
but keep them in order from the door. Do not 
walk around the room to look up disorders; 
keep your place at the desk and you can com- 
mand the room. Make the pupils clean their 
boots out of doors. Never argue with them 
when you tell them what to do. Have few 
rules and enforce these at all hazards. Try to 
be master of the situation and have all things 
move like clockwork. Never play with the 
pupils during intermission. Allow no disorder 
in the school room at any recess, save ordinary 
talking. Compel all to march out orderly and 
then to return if they wish. Allow none to 
keep on shawls or overcoats in schools; it is 
injurious. Boys should not wear belts nor 
straps to confine the coat during the school 
hours. Speaking and leaving seats are obsolete 
relics of the past, allow none. Grammar—lf 
you use a large work, begin to correct sentences 





as soon as possible. Tell the why in parsing, 
until the class is well advanced; parse by turns, 
and let each one tell one property of the word 
and make them work lively—slowness is the 
bane of grammer classes. Do not argue and ask 
opinions of the class, until they have parsed 
decently. Keep awake yourself. There is a sad 
lack of grammatical knowledge in the county, 
while arithmetic is studied too much. Reading 
—Cause the pupil to stand erect, hold up his 
head, and hold the book with one hand. Never 
let two stand up to read from one book. Allow 
no leaning on desks or crossing of feet. Above 
all, allow no un-natural or school tone in read- 
ing, but instruct them to speak in an ordinary 
voice. Make the pupils of the lower class read 
each lesson until they can do so with consider- 
able readiness. Give them but one sentence at a 
time, at first; never leave it until it can be read 
by each one without stumbling. Nearly every 
school has classes in books two grades too 
high; no matter what other teachers have done, 
put them where they belong. It is a positive 
injury to a pupil to read in a fifth reader when 
he should use a third, and yet some parents in- 
sist upon such folly.” 

High school education began in the county 
in 1881 with Prescott leading the way. Maiden 
Rock was the last to establish a high school 
(1921) though Plum City, which had offered 
a four-year high school course for 1910—12 
discontinued such until 1935, at which date a 
full four-year course was once more given. As 
good roads were established in the county, high 
school enrollments increased. There were but 
20 high school graduates in Pierce county in 
1900; 68 in 1922; and 237 in 1937. In keep- 
ing with trends all over the state the high 
school curriculum has gotten away from the 
college preparatory type, with such subjects as 
manual arts, agriculture, and home economics 
added. 

Pierce county can point with pride to the 
educators who are “native sons” and who have 
made their mark in school work. Among them 
ate John Callahan, state supt. of schools, John 
F, Shaw, state supervisor of rural schools, C. J. 
Brewer, director of teacher training at Eau 
Claire S.T.C., Oscar F. Mattson, head of the 
mathematics department of Marquette (Mich- 
igan) State Normal school, Paul Nystrom, 
professor of economics, Columbia University, 
and Robert Lohrie, superintendent of the 
Chippewa Falls schools. 
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CHILDREN AND POETRY 


CLOMA BARRON 
Wauwatosa Public Schools 


THE SHELL 


There was a shell 
When you listened, you seemed to hear 
The roaring sea, the waves splashing 
And the wind whistling by. 
The shell that made all this noise 
Was black and white. 
The pattern went around and around 
And seemed never to end. 
—Verona Tohm, 10 years 


Washington School 
This poem was selected from many others 
equally as interesting in the newspapers of the 
Wauwatosa elementry schools. Our experiences 
in this field might be of interest to others. 


Writing a poem—Attempting to write 
poetry adds to the appreciation of it and is an 
excellent means of self-expression. Actual and 
imaginative experience furnishes material. For 
subjects the children use holidays, peoples of 
other lands, pets, home, mother, school, and 
nature. They also note the subjects others have 
used. They like to write on a subject when it 
is timely; for example, spring always brings 
forth poems on these subjects as surely as it 
brings the flowers, the birds, and the bees. The 
children write the poem at one sitting and im- 
prove upon it later. They understand that free 
verse, possessing rhythm but no rhyme can be 
poetry, and sometimes they examine simple 
plans of rhyme. They are taught that translat- 
ing experience into words requires discipline of 
words and form, and that form is not an end 
in itself, but a necessary means to an end. 


Appreciating a poem.—Children who can 
not appreciate the best poetry, study poetry they 
like and are lead from that type to the better 
poetry, since appreciation can not be forced 
upon them. The teacher builds a background 
for the poem, but leaves the background inci- 
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dental to the poem. She does not give a de- 
tailed analysis or explanation of the poem. She 
reads and rereads it, awaiting comments and 
refraining from asking the children why they 
like the lines or to mark them off into feet. 
She may ask the class what the poem caused 
them to see, hear, or think, and may allow the 
children to read the poem to emphasize an in- 
terest element they have noted; for example, 
rhythm, humor, pathos, or a word picture. 
Some children enjoy only the rhythm if the 
subject is beyond their experiences and inter- 
ests. For others, the poem has more meaning. 


Memorizing a poem.—tIn choosing a poem 
to be memorized the teacher does not auto- 
cratically select one, but allows the children to 
aid her, as she discourages catchy poems excel- 
lent for one reading, and guides the selection 
to one which will never grow old. The memory 
work is begun after the poem has been read 
and re-read. Rhyming words and the order of 
the content are noted as memory helps. The 
child first repeats orally as much of the poem 
as he can remember, opens his book, completes 
the rendition, and then repeats the poem as a 
whole. The entire class sometimes participates 
in choral reading as a conclusion to the work. 
The poem should be memorized at one sitting 
and may be reviewed by recitation to class 
members who were absent or to another class. 


Stimulating interest in poetry.—Poetty scrap- 
books may be made individually or by the 
class, written by hand, typed, or lettered. The 
books may be illustrated with drawings on 
subjects suggested by the poems and may con- 
tain pictures and short biographical sketches of 
the poets. Each child may write a poem, or 
select and read one for the anthology. The 
class of a committee may want to make the 
final selections with the least possible criticism 
of a member’s choice. 

The bulletin board as well as the scrapebook 
and newspaper can be used effectively. Occa- 
sionally the game of quoting lines for another 
to name the author and title or vice versa can 
be used. 
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PROBLEM METHOD IN HISTORY 


W. C. LUCAS 
Thirty-First Street School 
Milwaukee 


sr get of history should be skilled 
teacher-guides working toward the end of 
aiding the pupils to see the period of time 
studied as a whole picture not just a series 
of unrelated facts. The teaching of facts 
has too long been emphasized in history 
classes. Pupils should be aided in the 
formation of judgments as to the why of social, 
political and economic customs and practices of 
the past and present; why people who lived in 
certain parts of the world behaved, believed 
and existed as they did; why our present civili- 
zation functions as it does. Facts, which too 
often are meaningless, unrelated, memorized 
and drilled threadbare, will be learned and un- 
derstood during the process of solving the 
“why” factor. According to John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, “The major task of education is to teach 
youth how to think clearly, how to reason, how 
to weigh evidence and how to be critical.” In 
other words it is the task of teachers to teach 
“not what to think but how to think; not what 
to believe but how to earn a belief; not what 
to answer but how to find the answers.” If 
democracy is to endure, the citizenry must be 
able to think things out for themselves and not 
have to delegate this right to a few when faced 
with new problems. The subject of history af- 
fords fertile territory to develop well informed 
thinkers. It is up to the teacher of history to 
plan his course so that a whole, integral picture 
or understanding of any epoch studied may be 
obtained, but along with this must come train- 
ing in how to think, reason and arrive at con- 
clusions. Opportunities must also be presented 
that will permit initiative to be developed. 

The best way to accomplish this in the study 
of history is to follow the well known fact that 
if we wish people to do something and do it 
well we must get them to want to do it. The 
best vehicle for arousing this “want” and satis- 
fying it, is, perhaps, the problem method. 
There are various types of the problem method, 
but the one that the writer has been using for 
several years and finds most efficacious is built 
from a study of pupils, is based on modern 
psychology and the laws of learning and is de- 
signed to accomplish the above mentioned ob- 


jectives. In this method the children are guided 
by the teacher into forming and selecting their 
own problems to be solved. This may be done 
by arousing an interest in the period concerned 
through the use of maps, pictures, charts, 
souvenirs or other interesting materials. Dis- 
cussion and questions aroused from this display 
will invariably create interest and open the way 
for the pupils to organize their own problem. 
For instance, in the study of colonial times in 
North America, a problem on the development 
of Massachusetts Bay colony that the pupils 
might work out together is: “Living condi- 
tions in England were generally better than 
those in other European countries, yet the 
Puritans were so discontented that they wil- 
lingly risked a dangerous voyage to a far off 
wilderness. Why did they do this, what were 
their experiences, and how did their actions af- 
fect us today?” In such a problem facts will be 
learned, incidentally, as they are used to solve 
the problem and prove points that arise in 
socialized recitation, a procedure which neces- 
sarily is part of this problem method. 


After the problem is formed by the pupils, 
they are eager to solve their own handiwork 
and need only to be guided in the formation 
of an attack. This line of attack may be in the 
form of an outline constructed by the pupils 
to help them in their search for a solution to 
their problem. It can also be a battery of ques- 
tions arranged in proper sequence built from 
certain key words in the problem and which 
naturally arise in the minds of the pupils from 
such a problem as the above. When this plan- 
ning of an attack has been worked out, the 
pupils are generally in an inquiring frame of 
mind and enthusiastic to begin the next step 
which is the gathering of data called for by the 
outline or the questions. This search for infor- 
mation may take one or more days depending 
on the scope of the problem. Sources such as 
reference books, various texts, and encyclo- 
pedias should be used. Too much cannot be 
said on the value of wide reading and getting 
the viewpoint of various authors. This provides 
opportunities to develop initiative by search- 
ing for evidence and also encourages critical 
evaluation. This extensive reading will of 
course be engaged in to varying degrees by the 
pupils. It should not be required but provides 
for individual differences which occur in every 
class. The more inquiring minds and scholarly 
pupils will do wider reading than the “just 
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average” pupils. Proper encouragement and 
development of interest by the teacher will in- 
crease the number of extensive readers. Such 
procedure is not too involved for the elemen- 
tary school level. Then comes the socialized 
discussion of the pupils’ findings and the form- 
ing by the group of final conclusions regarding 
the problem. Of course this last part is en- 
gaged in by the pupils with the teacher ever a 
watchful guide on the sidelines not in the 
frontlines. Here in the discussion period the 
results of wide reading can be utilized by 
means of reports and additions. Each pupil 
generally has some bit of information to add 
to the discussion which the others have not 
found. They are pleased with themselves and 
feel important and worthwhile. 

In conclusion, this method has shown itself 


*,to be a worthy procedure for attaining and 


developing the following: the ability to 
think and reason, the initiative to search things 
out for one’s self, to know where to find 
authentic source material that will solve prob- 
lems and how to use this source material, the 
ability to evaluate and reach conclusions, and 
last but not least, the developing of whole pic- 
tures and understandings of the past and 
present. 


* 
A COUNTY HISTORICAL PROJECT 


CLIFF HUTCHINSON 
West Bend High School 


1D piste the past few years much has been 
written and more has been said about teach- 
ing today’s children things that they will be 
able to apply in later life. In the past the child 
in school has been spending a great deal of 
time learning about things which were of no 
practical use to him after he received his grade 
for the work. There was little or no associa- 
tion between knowledge gained in one class 
and facts learned in another and more and 
more, progressive educators saw the need for 


correlating the various subjects offered in our 


schools. 

In an attempt to bring about this integra- 
tion of courses and at the same time show the 
student how he can put his education to prac- 
tical use, West Bend High school has planned 
a pageant depicting the complete history of 
Washington County. 

The project will run throughout the present 


school year and culminate in a colorful pageant 
portraying the development of this community. 
The purpose of the project is to integrate the 
study of the various departments of the high 
school and show the students how their work 
and activities have practical application in 
everyday life. As such it will be entirely a stu- 
dent production in all the various phases nec- 
essary to its creation, and toward its presenta- 
tion every student will have had an oppor- 
tunity to contribute ideas, do historical research, 
and perform constructive work. 

The research work is now being done by the 
American History classes. The students are 
studying the history of Washington County. 
They are using all the published materials avail- 
able and investigating the pioneer history of 
their own families, and localities, as well as 
later developments in the county. They are be- 
ing prepared to interview the pioneers and later 
builders in the communities for further data. 
The research project is under the direction of 
Miss Edith Heidner, history instructor, who has 
been doing research work in local history in the 
Graduate School of the University of Chicago. 

When these historical data have been assem- 
bled and organized, they will be turned over to 
the teachers of English in whose classes the 
actual writing of the script and the continuity 
will be done. The German classes will also 
contribute scenes with German dialogue, de- 
picting the influence of the German settlers in 
the founding of West Bend. 

The home economics department will design 
and make the costumes. Special musical effects, 
featuring some original arrangements by stu- 
dents, will be furnished by the music depart- 
ment. Stage and set constructions will be han- 
dled by the mechanical drawing and manual 
arts classes, with the help of the mathematics 
department. Dances and gymnastic numbers 
will be provided by the physical education 
classes while the typing classes will prepare 
the manuscripts and programs. Students in eco- 
nomics courses are preparing histories of cor- 
porations and industries while the civics classes 
are to take care of community growth and city 
planning. A public address system and lighting 
effects for the pageant are being planned by 
the physics department. 

Though no actual date has been decided 
upon as yet, the pageant will be presented late 
in May. The west campus of the school pro- 
vides a natural location for such a production. 
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HY are not all the farm homes and their 

surroundings more truly beautiful in a 
state like Wisconsin so abundantly blessed with 
all forms of natural loveliness? A Danish 
friend visiting our state a few years ago gave 
one answer to the question when he wrote, 
“We have now traveled some six hundred 
miles in your Wisconsin the Beautiful. Surely 
God made your country, but I must say man 
appears to have been quite out of harmony 
with his surroundings when creating the homes 
of your farmsteads.” He then added, “Could 
not the art teachers of your state who are teach- 
ing ‘art for art’s sake’ stress a little more art 
for life’s sake especially in their classes for the 
rural students who will become your future 
farmers and builders of rural homes?’ This 
was a challenge which prompted me to add a 
clause to one of my objectives for teaching a 
rural art course so that it might read, “It is our 
aim to lead all students to so appreciate the 
beauties of nature that they will return to their 
rural environment with a determination to pro- 
tect this natural beauty from ruthless destruc- 
tion, to discourage any form of construction 
which may obstruct the view of scenic splendor, 
and to be instrumental in stimulating a worth- 
while endeavor to make every rural home a 
harmonious part of the order and beauty of its 
natural setting.” 


THE FARMSI 


Although we have no fixed time or method 
for accomplishing our aim we find that each 
year opportunities present themselves for 
stimulating this appreciation in relation to va- 
rious activity units. Last year this opportunity 
came when a group of students chose to work 
out a floor diorama of a Wisconsin dairy farm 
as a foundation for a social science unit. Since 
all the members of the class had lived on 
farms they readily solved problems pertaining 
to the practical, the essential and the conveni- 
ent. The perplexing problem was that of com- 
bining the elements of art with those of the 
practical in planning and arranging the build- 
ing of the farmstead. They were facing an age 
old problem of fusing beauty with utility to 
produce a unified and harmonious whole. As 
a starting point each student answered the fol- 
lowing questions: What is the most beautiful 
or pleasing phase of your farm home or that 
of your neighbor? What is in your opinion the 
least attractive or even ugly part of this farm? 
If you could change just one thing what would 
it be? Analysis of the answers given showed 
that each student had expressed in his own 
way this important fact; in the selection, ar- 
rangement, and use of the materials with which 
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D BEAUTIFUL 


AGNES JEAN DOUGLASS 
Art Department, Platteville State Teachers College 


man had created his home he had too often 
neglected the law of order and beauty. Whether 
aware of the fact or not they all had in varying 
degrees applied the measuring stick of art 
judgment with its principles of fitness to pur- 
pose, good proportion, unity, accent, balance, 
harmony, and rhythm. 

In order that all might have a better under- 
standing of these principles and appreciate 
their importance in relation to the problem of 
planning and building, we studied a number of 
pictures of interesting and pleasing farm 
homes. Pictures from various parts of Wiscon- 
sin showing dairy farms with their large well 
equipped barns and near-by silos provided ex- 
cellent examples of fitness to purpose, while 
pictures from New England presented finer 
examples of the pleasing and studied propor- 
tions of individual building and a right scale 
relationship of each to the group as a whole. 
The farm homes of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania gave us an opportunity to study the 
principles of unity emphasized through the 
choice of a single form of building material. 
This use of native rock for the entire or major 
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part of all buildings also created the feeling 
that they had forever been a part of the rock 
covered hills behind them. Another good ex- 
ample of unity was that of a pioneer home of 
the prairie. The three small, low buildings 
with grass growing on their walls of prairie 
sod seemed to be rooted to the wide spreading 
plains of which they were so definitely a part. 
We found the principle of right accent well 
represented in the early country places of Vir- 
ginia where the attention was fixed upon the 
nicely designed houses with their inviting door- 
ways as the centers of chief interest. It was dis- 
covered that the quiet charm of the European 
farmstead was often due to the observance of 
the law of good balance which produces a feel- 
ing of rest and repose. The houses and each 
of the other buildings as well as the fences and 
gardens seem to have grown up out of the 
earth in exactly the right spot. These homes 
were also fine examples of perfect harmony 
but the students selected a water color sketch of 
Mount Vernon as expressing best the law of 
agreement. In this fine early American home 
they felt harmony and agreement throughout in 
the style of architecture, the use of materials, 
the combination of colors, and in the order of 
arrangement. 


The introduction of music at this point in 
our study proved helpful in stimulating a 
deeper emotional reaction to this law of har- 
mony and was a good introduction to the study 
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of rhythm, the law of related movement. This 
element of related movement was felt quite 
strongly in pictures of the simpler English 
country places with a rhythmic repetition of 
gables and well spaced windows, and with the 
long roof lines reaching down to join the lines 
of walls and hedges as they led on to the rows 
of trees along curved driveways. 

Using this picture study as a basis of judg- 
ment the students set about choosing a farm 
site fitted to the purpose of dairy farming and 
typical of southwestern Wisconsin. After the 
site was chosen and reproduced on the scale of 
an inch to a foot there followed the problems 
of selecting a style of architecture and of 
determining a building material. I agreed with 
the minority that the site chosen would allow 
for a strikingly individual style of buildings, 
but the practical majority felt that to create an 
interesting farm home using the less unsual 
means would be a better problem. Since stone 
could be quarried on the farm site it was chosen 
as the most suitable material to use for the 
house, lower portion of the barn and parts of 
all other buildings. This use of a natural rock 
would also produce a feeling of unity and 
agreement with the landscape setting having 
outcroppings of similar rock on the hillsides. 
The most interesting part of the task as well as 
the most difficult was that of planning and 
constructing the buildings. The students had 
learned that in order to produce a pleasing and 
satisfactory whole each building must be rightly 
proportioned and properly scaled to every other 
building of the group, and that the size, group- 
ing, and placement of windows and doors must 
_ be very carefully planned. They had discovered 
that the pleasing arrangement of windows, the 
repeated lines of the gables, and the sweep of 
the roof lines were the basic elements in pro- 
ducing the feeling of rhythm and that later 
this feeling could be emphasized through the 
planting of shrubs and trees. 


Attention Centered on House 


In determining the best placement for the 
house and the various other buildings of the 
farm group several practical arrangements 
were made and of these the one was chosen 
which centered attention on the house and 
gave a feeling of good balance. Trees and 
plantings were found to play an important part 
in bringing about balance and to be helpful as 
a means of creating proper accents. They were 





also used to screen an otherwise too prom- 
inent hoghouse and silo and to form transition 
lines between man made buildings and the 
natural landscape setting. 

The final consideration was that of choice 
of color. This was important for the paint to 
be used on various parts of the buildings must 
not destroy the feeling of unity, of emphasis, 
or of rest and repose already established. The 
typical red barn was tried out by way of dem- 
onstrating how a too aggressive color wrongly 
placed might completely upset all that had been 
accomplished. Of the various possible color 
combinations the one chosen was cream and 
light and dark brown with.a small amount of 
blue green trim. It was this choice of color 
which brought about the first real disagree- 
ment for when the girls discovered that black 
and white holstein cattle in the pasture and 
gray plymouth rock chickens in the barn yard 
were much less pleasing with the cream and 
brown farm buildings than were brown swiss 
and buff orpingtons they insisted on having the 
breed changed and the animals repainted. This 
was perhaps the only time when they could 
have been criticized for being somewhat 
impractical. 

Realizing fully that in order to bring about 
a more beautiful rural Wisconsin the problem 
to be solved would be that of changing the 
old as often perhaps as of building the new, 
the class turned back to the questions answered 
before the unit was started. They discovered 
that many of the unpleasant conditions recorded 
at that time might be quite easily and quickly 
corrected and that in almost every case the 
other undesirable features could be improved 
if not altogether overcome through judicious 
planning for the future. This planning will be 
done to a large degree by the students receiv- 
ing their training in the agricultural and rural 
education departments of our colleges and 
universities. 

The accompanying pictures show two views 
of the farm constructed by the group of rural 
students who we feel received through this 
related art activity a very worthwhile and prac- 
tical experience. Everyone may not fully agree 
that such experiences are important for out 
future farmers but they may all rest assured 
that in this one field at least our young people 
may go forth to labor without ceasing for there 
can never be an overproduction of beauty and 
order. 
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MADISON 


Announcing 


SECOND SEMESTER COURSES 


Seventh Year 


THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


FEBRUARY TO JUNE 1938 














PROGRAM SCHEDULE 

Grades 
| Monday 9:30A.M. Afield with Ranger Mac_-_-_- 5-8 
2000 P.M... Trater Travels ......_...... 5 
Tuesday 9:30A.M. Story Time for Little Folks Kdg—3 
rt 5-8 
Wednesday 9:30 A.M. Nature Tales -.----------- 2-3-4 
2:00 P.M. Journeys in Music Land_--_ 4-8 
Thursday 9:30A.M. Music Enjoyment ---_----- 2-3-4 
2:00 P.M. English As You Like It___.10—11—12 
Friday 9:30 A.M. Picture Studies --.....---- 5-8 
2:00 P.M. Rhythm and Games ----_--- Kdg.—3 

= —— _ _ 

















FOR SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL LISTENING 


Provide receiving equipment adequate for com- 
fortable listening. Poor reception can ruin the 
finest program. 


Make radio listening an integral part of 
school work. It’s a rich source of supplemen- 
tary material. 


Select programs carefully. Plan listening to 
correlate with scheduled work, or to motivate 
new activity. 


Prepare the class to hear the broadcast. Se- 
cure maps, paper, or other materials suggested 
by the broadcasters. 


Focus attention on the program during the 
broadcast. Suggested motor, visual, or imag- 
inative activities need assistance. 


Follow up the broadcast as suggested. Fit the 
program to the interests and needs of the class 
for greater retention. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Effective school broadcasting requires a per- 
sonality at both ends, in the classroom as well 
as at the microphone. The skill of the teacher 
in using the program is just as important as 
that of the broadcaster in presenting it. 


Don’t make radio a chore for yourself or 
your pupils! Listening should be a pleasure. 
Don’t spoil it by too much formality and 
tiring routine. 


Encourage listening by parents. Parent-child 
discussions form a splendid school-home carry 
over. 


Relay your constructive criticisms to the 
broadcasters. They are anxious to give you 
the best programs possible. 


The Wisconsin School of the Air Broadcast by 
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Second Semester 


THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


1937 — 1938 





Radio Hall, Madison 


January 1, 1938 
Dear Teacher: 


Three weeks ago I attended a teachers’ meeting 
at which a city superintendent gave an account of 
the experiences of his teachers in using school 
broadcasts. 

“We have discovered an 
important by-product of the 
School of the Air,” he said. 
“That's the development of 
good listening habits. One of 
my teachers reports that her 
pupils follow her directions 
and take instructions much 
more easily since they have 
learned to listen to the radio 
and follow the suggestions of 
the radio teachers. The habit 
of careful attention to radio 
programs carries over into 
other school work.” 

‘Voluntary outside reading 
in our class has increased from 30 to 40 per cent 
as a result of the School of the Air,” reported an- 
other teacher. “I have been able to build my entire 
course in nature study around the Ranger Mac 
broadcasts, and I wish you could see our school 
museum which the children insisted upon starting,” 
said a third teacher. 





Mr. McCarty 


Such appear to be some of the advantages of regu- 
lar listening to radio programs especially planned for 
use in Wisconsin schools. Other values are reported, 
and a staff of research workers is now engaged in 
studying the results of classroom use of radio. What 
are your experiences? Your recommendations? What 
suggestions can you offer the research staff and your 
own WEA Committee on School Broadcasting? 


Ever since the Wisconsin School of the Air began, 
back in 1931, teachers in service have played an 
important part in planning the programs and evaluat- 
ing the results in the class rooms. With little in the 
way of precedent to look to for guidance this coopera- 
tion has been an important factor in the advancement 
which has been made. 


As always, the classroom yacher holds the key to 
success in this new educa.ional enterprise. I hope 
you will use your key. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. B. McCARTY, 
Director, Wisconsin School of the Air 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ROUNDTABLE 


A Weekly Radio Symposium 
4:00-4:30 P. M. Tuesdays 
\yyaers new in education? What are the pres- 

ent-day trends? Problems? Issues? 

To provide answers to these questions, to help 
teachers in service keep abreast of educational devel- 
opments and improve their ability to deal with class- 
room problems, faculty members of the University 
School of Education are presenting weekly discus- 
sions on the air, beginning January 11. 

Teachers who heard the Round Table broadcasts 
two years ago have asked for a similar series again, 
and here is the response. Each Tuesday at 4:00 
o'clock, three specialists in Education engage in a 
straight-forward discussion. They tackle problems of 
practical concern to the classroom teacher. The pro- 
grams deal with such vital issues as methods of 
teaching, selection of subject matter, means of pupil 
control, and objectives in education. 

A suggestion: Many schools are planning teachers 
meetings to center around the broadcasts, followed by 
local discussion and comment. It’s a way to stimulate 
thoughtful consideration and the expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, and it is expected that a great num- 
ber of teachers will be gathered in groups about 
their school radio. Mimeographed copies of the talks 
are available to those who register. 

Professors A. S. Barr and M. H. Willing are in 
charge of arrangements and will welcome the guid- 
ance of teachers in conducting these round tables on 
issues in modern education. Tune in WHA or WLBL. 


SCHOOL RADIO STUDY EXPANDS ACTIVITIES 


os AN attempt to find factual answers to replace 
some of the guesses about school broadcasting the 
Wisconsin School of the Air, teachers and schools, 
and the state-stations comprise a laboratory in which 
the Research Project in School Broadcasting, at the 
University, can carry on the work it started last 
summer. 

A new series of programs for high schools, “Eng- 
lish As You Like It” is being added this semester 
as the forerunner of a study of broadcasts for sec- 
ondary schools to be continued next year. For grade 
schools “Journeys in Music Land” and “Afield With 
Ranger Mac” will continue as major studies. 

The Wisconsin Education Association, through its 
Committee on School Broadcasting, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the State Board of 
Normal School Regents, and the University are 
assisting in this two year project. It is a cooperative 
study in which all schools are invited to participate. 
The project centers at Radio Hall, in Madison. 
















own radio stations. 








STATE APPROVED BROADCASTS—The Wisconsin School of the Air is officially 
approved for class-room listening by the State Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin 
Education Association. These agencies and the Madison Public Schools cooperate with WHA in 
presenting the programs. The broadcasts are strictly non-commercial and are heard over Wisconsin's 
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AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC TRAILER TRAVELS 


Grades 5-8 


WAKELIN McNEEL 


Wis. 4-H CiLusB LEADER, 
CHIEF, JR. FOREST RANGERS 





(A Research Project Study) 








N MORE than 500 class- 

rooms scattered through- 
out Wisconsin, 11,500 boys 
and girls go “Afield With 
Ranger Mac’’ every Mon- 
day morning. 

This semester, the children will learn more 
about forest conservation, trees in winter, how 
seedlings are grown in our state nurseries, the 
work of the CCC camps, and how maple sugar 
is made. There will be interesting stories of 
George Washington as a farmer and conserva- 
tionist, and of the three great naturalists, 
Linneas, Audubon, and John Muir. As spring 
advances, Ranger Mac's “trail-hitters” will 
study early budding trees and shrubs, nesting 
habits of birds, and native spring wild flowers. 

The Research Project Staff, in cooperation 
with the WEA Committee on School Broad- 
casting, is mow preparing teacher manuals for 
the second semester. These will be sent to all 
teachers who were registered in this course dur- 
ing the first semester. The teacher manuals will 
include a complete, detailed schedule of the 
broadcasts for this term, together with sugges- 
tions for the use of the programs in the class- 
room, follow-up activities, and discussions. 

If your class was not registered during the 
first semester, please send at once: the name 
of the school, the grade or grades and number 
of pupils listening, the name of the teacher, 
and the post office address of the school. Ad- 
dress: Ranger Mac, Station WHA, Madison. 


Schedule 
January 31 
February 7, 14, 21, 28 
March 7 34,23. 26 
April 4 11, 18 25 
May 2, 9, 16, 23 





Ranger Mac 





Grade 5 


ARRANGED BY 


MISS JEANNETTE KUYPER 


WILSON SCHOOL, JANESVILLE 


Presented by WHA Players 


Besa Thomas family con- 
tinues its travels. The 
trip extends to interesting 
places in the southwest, 
mid-west, and western 
parts of our country. Again 
the series is planned to follow the teaching 
schedule for 5th grade geography to vitalize the 
content of subject matter on that level. 

If you enrolled your group last semester, it 
will ot be necessary for you to do so again to 
receive the study aids which Miss Kuyper is 
preparing. However, if you have not yet regis- 
tered, it would be well to do so at once. 

Join the Thomas family for new adventures 
in ‘“Trailer Travels!” 

Schedule 
South Central States 


January 31 A Texas Cattle Ranch 
February 7 Flowing Gushers in Oklahoma 





Miss Kuyper 


Central States 
February 14 Shoemakers of St. Louis 
February 21 The Great Chicago Stockyards 
February 28 Home Again! For a Trip Through a 
Kenosha Automobile Factory 
March 7 Through a Wisconsin Cheese Factory 
March 14 Mills that Grind Our Flour in 
Minneapolis 


Western States 
Underground in the Carlsbad Caverns 
of New Mexico 

March 28 Boulder Dam, Man-Made Wonder 

April 4 Irrigated Farms of Arizona 

April 11 A Visit with Navajo Indians 

April 18 On to Hollywood! 

April 25 City of the Golden Gate, San Francisco 

May 2 The Land of “Big Trees” 

May 9 Salmon Fishing on the Columbia 

May 16 as and Canyons of Yellowstone 
Par 

May 23 Home Through the Black Hills— 
Rushmore Memorial 


March 21 
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STORY TIME FOR LITTLE FLAS, =LET'S. DRAW 


Kindergarten—Grades 1, 2, 3 


MISS CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, 
MADISON 


5 aire Story Lady returns 
with a wide variety of 
stories and dramatizations 
to bring new enjoyment to 
children—to bring too a 
new supply of story ma- 
terial to teachers, 

Story telling, though 
one of the oldest art 
forms, is yet one of the 
most important aids today in the educational 
development of little folks. This series is plan- 
ned, as before, to meet that requirement. 


Schedule 





Miss Rasmussen 


Grade Level 
February 1 Story: So Long (Tony Brice) Kdg., 1, 2 
February 8 Story: Abraham Lincoln 


(Virginia Bohn) Kdg., 1, 2 
February 15 Story: David's Valentine 
(Carolyn S. Bailey) 15 2)3 


February 22. Story: The Patriotic Snowman 


(Carolyn S. Bailey) 15.253 
March 1 Dramatization: The Little 

Red Hen Kdg., 1, 2, 3 
March 8 Story: Bozo (Brown and 

Butterfield) 1, 2,3 
March 15 Story: Bobbie and Billie Were 

Twins (Mabel O'Donnell) 2,3 
March 22 Dramatization: Peter 


Rabbit 
March 29 Story: April Fool Blizzard 
(Carolyn S. Bailey) 
Poetry: The Elf and the 
Dormouse 2,3 
April 12 Story: The Easter Rabbit 
Parade (Lois Lenski) Kdg., 1, 2,3 
April 19 Dramatization: The Gingerbread 


Kdg., 1, 2, 3 


ipz > 
April 5 


Man Kdg., 1, 2, 3 
April 26 Riddles 1233 
May 3 Poetry: Prince Tatters 

(Laura Richards) 25.9 
May 10 Story: Nicodemus and His 

Granpappy Kdg., 1, 2 


May 17. Story Poem: Jack and the Bean 


Stalk (Sue M. Best) 1,23 
May 24 Story: White Satin 
(Blanche Dearborn) ee. 





JAMES SCHWALBACH 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE 


FOR his class of nearly 11,000 boys and girls, Mr. 
Schwalbach has chosen a number of new and ex- 
citing subjects as the basis of creative expression 
this term. 

To help the classroom teacher, several letters of 
detailed instructions will be mailed during the semes- 
ter, as before, to all classes enrolled in the series. 
These are essential to effective use of the programs, 
so if you didn’t register your class last semester, be 
sure to do so immediately. 

Criticisms and exhibits will be made up from the 
five best drawings selected from each broadcast. 
These are to be mailed to WHA after the programs 
of March 1, April 12, and May 24. 


Schedule 
Composition—Figure Study 
Feb. 1 Blood and Thunder 
The high seas, skulls an’ cross bones. 


Feb. 8 me. ; 
e form a lot of things with our fingers. 

Feb. 15 Old China 

Bright colors and slanting eyes. 
Feb. 22 A Great Man 

He helped to mold our country. 
March 1 Regular Fellow 

Got into as much trouble as the rest of us. 


Manipulative—Mental Imagery 
March 8 On the Volga 
A very old river and an unusual picture. 
March 15 Dee. Deep Down 
e€ put on a diving suit. 
March 22 A_ Golliwog 
You guess! 
March’29 Whittlin 
A piece of wood, a knife—what have we? 
onderland 
An interesting story with music. 
April 12 Hen Helpers 
e make improvements on nature. 


April 5 In 


Manipulative—Form 

April 19 Old Norski 

Brave men in a cold country 
April 26 Pretty Cloth 

So easy to make... 
May 3 Man-Mountains 

And people work and live in them. 
May 10 Streamlined 

It isn’t up to date otherwise. 
May 17 B-Z-Z-Z-Z 

Duck or slap—or he'll get you! 
May 24 What Did We Do? 

And you draw anything. 


and a nice gift. 
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WEDNESDAY WEDNESDAY 

9:30 A. M. 2:00 P. M. 
NATURE TALES JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 


Grades 2, 3, 4 





PRESENTED BY 


MISS CODY NOBLE, U. W. 


PREPARED BY 


MISS VERONICA MADDEN 


CENTRAL GRADED SCHOOL, 
PORTAGE 


AND 


MISS JEAN HARGRAVE 


TEACHER IN THE 
KEWAUNEE SCHOOL 





Miss Noble 


yess programs this semester will follow 
generally the plan previously outlined—to 
supply source material for a beginning in na- 
ture study for the lower grades, as suggested 
by the State Course of Study. 

The schedule was prepared by Miss Veronica 
Madden, Central Graded School, Portage, and 
a committee of teachers from other schools in 
the state. Study aids will again be supplied to 
schools already enrolled. If you have not yet 
registered, it is important that you do so im- 
mediately to receive the help which this ma- 
terial gives in making the best use of these 
broadcasts. 

The subjects listed are all familiar to chil- 
dren here in the state. The programs will in- 
crease their interest in wild life about them. 


Schedule 


February 2 Today is Groundhog Day 
February 9 A New Friend, Sara Skunk 
February 16 Mr. Bear, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Wolf 
February 23. Animals That Live in Trees 
March 2 Animals That Swim 

March 9 The Story of Tommy Toad 

March 16 A Tale of a Frog 

March 23 Return of the Birds 

March 30 Busy Little Housekeepers 

April 6 An Easter Story 

April 13 Tiny Ploughmen (earthworms) 
April 20 Let's Plant a Garden 

April 27 We Go A-Fishing 

May 4 Wild Flowers That Bloom in the Spring 
May 11 We Watch the Garden Grow 
May 18 The Birth of the Butterflies 

May 25 The Circus Comes to Town 





Grades 4-8 
PROF. E. B. GORDON 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MusIc 


(A Research Project Study) 


B lilting strains of “Rosa, Let Us Be 
Dancing” will again fill more than 450 
classrooms each Wednesday afternoon. Profes- 
sor Gordon, as he raises his hands in the studio 
of WHA to begin the first song, will have 
10,000 eager children waiting each week for 
his “‘Let everybody sing’. 

The broadcasts this semester will include in- 
struction in singing, rhythm exercises, sight 
reading, appreciation, and ear training. Work 
will be directed toward the annual Radio 
Music Festival to be held in Madison on 
May 14. 

Teacher aids, including a complete schedule 
of the broadcasts, outlines of the content of 
the individual programs, and suggestions for 
follow-up work between broadcasts, will be 
sent out to all teachers who enrolled the first 
semester. Teachers who have not registered 
their classes are urged to do so immediately in 
order to receive the help of these lesson aids. 
Please include the following information in 
your registration: the name of the school, the 
gtade or grades listening, the number of pu- 
pils, the name of the teacher, and the post of- 
fice address of the school. Address the regis- 
tration to ‘Journeys in Music Land”, Station 
WHA, Madison. 


Schedule 


February 2, 9, 16, 23 
March 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
April 6, 13, 20, 27 
May 4, 11; 18, 23 





Professor Gordon 
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THURSDAY THURSDAY 
9:30 A. M. 2:00 P. M. 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT FOR 
YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Grades 2, 3, 4 


MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 





ange finer pleasure 


can children have 
than listening to good 
music? These broadcasts 
are planned to develop 
that joy and appreciation. Each broadcast has 
a definite theme and purpose, to stimulate a 
greater enjoyment of music, and a better un- 
derstanding of some of its simpler qualities. 


Vid 


Mrs. Morphy 


Teacher manuals are not available in this 
series, for preparation before the broadcast is 
not necessary. Nor is there any follow-up 
activity specifically recommended. However, 
Mrs. Morphy has prepared a detailed outline of 
the broadcasts which will be mailed to all 
teachers who registered for the first semester. 
This outline will give the central theme of 
each program, selections to be played, names 
of composers, and identification of recordings 
for the use of those who have phonographs. 


If your class is listening, and you did not 
register last semester, Mrs. Morphy would be 
glad to add your school to the mailing list. 
Address: Mrs. Elyda M. Morphy, Station 
WHA, Madison, giving your name, the name 
and address of your school, grade or grades, 
and number of pupils listening. 


Schedule 


February 3, 10, 17, 24 
March 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
April 7, 14, 21, 28 
May _5, 12, 19, 26 





ENGLISH AS YOU LIKE IT 


For Senior High Schools 
Grades 10, 11, 12 


ERE is a new series of experimental pro- 

grams in High School English built around 
forensics, poetry, dramatics, and reading for 
pleasure. 

This series, launched by the Research Proj- 
ect in School Broadcasting, has been prepared 
by a group of teachers in cooperation with the 
High School Supervisors of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the WEA 
Committee on School Broadcasting. 

As you will note, the four broadcasts in for- 
ensics are scheduled for February and March, 
to coincide with preparations for the state for- 
ensic contests. Miss Almere L. Scott, Director 
of the Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion, is assisting in this unit. 

The programs devoted to poetry have been 
arranged by Dr. Robert C. Pooley, Associate 
Professor in the Teaching of English. 

“Books You'll Like” constitutes a series of 
four broadcasts, one each month, planned by 
Miss Gladys Cavanagh, High School Libra- 
rian, Madison Free Library. The dramatic series 
includes two programs of selections from 
Shakespeare, and two modern one-act plays. 


Schedule 


February 3 Introduction—English As You Like It 

February 10 Readings in Biography 

February 17 Books You'll Like—Friends from 
Fiction 

February 24 Readings in American Humor 

March 3 The Poet Tells a Story 

March 10 Orations of Today 

March 17 Books You'll Like—Looking Backward 

March 24 Extemporaneous Speaking 

March 31 The Poet Looks and Laughs 

April 7 Selections from Shakespeare 

April 14 Books You'll Like—The World Today 

April 21 Selections from Shakespeare 

April 28 The Poet Considers People 

May 5 One Act Play 

May 12 Books You'll Like—Adventures in 
Science 

May 19 The Poet Sings of Town and Country 

May 26 One Act Play 


Further details on “English As You Like It’’ are in- 
cluded in a special bulletin which will be sent to all 
teachers who register their classes for the series. Address: 


Research Project in School Broadcasting, Station WHA, 
Madison. 
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FRIDAY FRIDAY 
9:30 A. M. 2:00 P. M. 
picTuRE sTupiES — PAYTHM and GAMES 
Grades 1, 2, 3 


Grades 5-8 





_ me MISS LUCY IRENE BUCK 


ArT DIRECTOR 
MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NLY by becoming 

familiar with paint- 
ings can children enjoy 
fully the beauty to be 
found in such artistic ex- 
pressions. Miss Buck con- 
tinues to supply that back- 
ground and to develop real understanding of 
pictures and sculpture. 

It is important that a reproduction of each 
painting be visible during the broadcasts. 
Colored prints of the subjects listed below can 
be secured from sources such as the Practical 
School Supply Company, Chicago or the Col- 
onial Art Company, Chicago. It is advisable to 
secure the larger 8 x 10 prints if possible. 

This semester, the course is planned again 
to supplement the Picture Study unit in the 
Language work as suggested in the State Course 
of Study. 





Miss Buck 


Schedule 
Feb. 4 “Midwinter” (Jonas Lie) 


Feb. 11 “Lincoln” (Adolph Weinman) 

A statue on the University of Wis- 
consin campus. 

Feb. 18 “Washington” (Gilbert Stuart) 

Feb. 25 “On the Stairs’ (Anders Zorn) 

March 4 “The Mill’ (Jacob van Ruisdael) 

March 11 “The Concert’? (Gerard TerBorch) 

March 18 “The Fighting Temeraire” (Joseph M. W. 
Turner) 

March 25 “King Lear” (Edwin Abbey) 


April 1 “The Song of the Lark” (Jules Breton) 
April 8 “Garden in Arles” (Vincent van Gogh) 


April 15 GOOD FRIDAY—No Broadcast 
April 22 “The Gulf Stream’ (Winslow Homer) 
April 29 “Men on the Dock’ (George Bellows) 
May 6 “Black Hawk” (Lorado Taft) 

A statue on the Rock River near 

Oregon, Illinois. 

May 13 “Elephants” (John S. Curry) 
May 20 “American Gothic’ (Grant Wood) 


May 27° “After a Summer Shower’ 
(George Inness) 





MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIRECTOR 
MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


RS. Steve continues 

her popular series, 
encouraging rhythmic ac- 
tivities in the classroom to 
develop poise, grace, and 
muscular coordination in 
children. Teachers know 
how difficult it is to secure the kind of material 
Mrs. Steve offers in her radio programs. 

The games this semester are so arranged 
that every child can take part at some time 
during the broadcast. Teachers should encour- 
age active participation by every youngster. 
And to get the most out of the broadcast, the 
teachers themselves should take part, either 
through suggestion or participation in the 
games. Perfection in the activities isn’t meces- 
sary during a broadcast, but a carry-over from 
classroom to playroom is suggested to improve 
the play technique. 


Schedule 
February 4 Let's Make Some Patterns 
The children should have some knowl- 
edge of the meaning of phrases in 
music in order to do this. Give a 
little Fo rm work in recognizing 
the changes in rhythm. 
February 11 We Make a Snow Man 
February 18 Some February Games 
February 25 The Drum Tells a Story 
If it is possible, have a drum or a tomtom 
in the room. 
March 4 The Wind and the Sun (A Rhythm 
Pantomime) 
March 11 Some Dutch Games 
Tell the children something about the 
country of Holland, the dikes, wind- 
mills, tulips, etc. 
March 18 Two Funny Games (One musical, one 
not) 
March 25 We Make Up Our Own Play 
The object of this lesson is to encourage 
the children to use their own ideas 
rather than to imitate others. 
April 1 April Fool Games (Fun for everyone) 
April 8 Rhythmic Imitations 
April 15 GOOD FRIDAY—No broadcast 
April 22 A Spring Pantomime 
April 29 Johnny’s Garden 
May 6 Some Spring Games 
May 13 Skipping Away 
May 20 We Go To the Circus 
May 27 Here We Go Marching Along 








Mrs. Steve 
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1937 — 1938 





PROGHAMS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LISTENING 


Many high schools are using the Wisconsin 
College of the Air broadcasts as a part of their 
regular study in various fields. These half- 


lege of the Air, Radio Hall, Madison. 


hour programs continue through into May. 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES 


Bulletins listing the week-by-week topics are 
sent free upon request to the Wisconsin Col- 


Dackascunds in Agriculture .......... .6nscsnvnosent Monday --..1:30 P.M. 
ee COREY OND. i ne ecice ctnnn ennai meneneemewanes 3:00 P. M. 
Pe No lind we kenrabnndemnngeninnds Tuesday ----1:30 P. M. 
rE re IN TONE. os civic ccc ncscniiesntucessnesuon 3:00 P.M. 
PE NE iin asian cine nnnnnnawanie Wednesday_-1:30 P. M. 
Ne accesses rhea ssn ahaa iia eis aglay ina aca eae 3:00 P.M. 
i EE OL TE IEE Thursday --.1:30 P. M. 
I eh cites deviate ha raipnsikcnah Reeegeell ae ee 3:00 P.M. 
Contemporary World Affairs _.......--------------- Faay.....< 1:30 P.M. 
I eitaenatinunaimenununnvcosunpacescaneniuabewe 3:00 P. M. 





HEAR YOUR STATE STATIONS 


improved? Through the development of criti- 
cal listening, for one thing. Through the cul- 


O Oa <= ri O | tivation of good taste. And here the teacher 
Y oe i — UO =x ar : 
we) _ — = = & faces a responsibility. She can help her pupils 
= ai. | to appraise and evaluate. She can teach radio 
‘aa ad tee ba Ob ee ae appreciation. She can do this by: 
SSSR SSR EBB 
= 1. Calling attention to the influence of radio on 


d Say state-owned stations of Wisconsin oper- 
ate on a full daytime schedule from 8:00 
A. M. to sunset when they are required by fed- 
eral regulation to leave the air. They are not 
permitted to broadcast at night. In addition to 
the programs listed here many fine service pro- 
grams are offered each day. 

WHA, in Madison, is on the 940 Kilocycle 
channel and uses 5000 watts power. WLBL, at 
Stevens Point, is on the 900 Kilocycle channel 
with 5000 watts power. 





TRIPE AND GOOD TASTE 
— do they put so much awful tripe on 


the air?” 

That startling, yet familiar, expression of so 
many radio listeners was sounded again by 
Merrill Denison, appearing as Spokesman for 
the Radio Audience at the Second National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting in 
Chicago, November 29, 1937. 

How can the quality of radio programs be 





children, youth, and adults. 


2. Encouraging students to analyze programs on the 
basis of 
a. aim 
b. authority and auspices 
c. devices for appeal 
d. effect on listeners. 


3. Providing pro and con class discussions of pro- 
grams children hear. 


4. Explaining the basis on which broadcasting oper- 
ates in this country. 





SCHOOL GROUPS INVITED TO 
BROADCASTING STUDIOS 


E brseongires- are invited to bring their stu- 
dents to Radio Hall, the campus broadcast- 
ing center of WHA in Madison, when arrang- 
ing field trips. Conducted tours through the 
studios, visits with broadcasters, and demon- 
strations will be arranged. Radio Hall ranks 
among the finest broadcasting centers in this 
country. A visit is a memorable event for chil- 
dren and adults alike. 
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PENANCE FOR A PROBLEM CASE: 
* 


CARL BODE 
Milwaukee Vocational School 


N WRITING this article I am doing penance 
for a compliment received a year ago. One of 
the women teachers in our school came up to 
me during a certain memorable noon hour last 
spring with a copy of the school paper in her 
hand. Said she, “Mr. Bode, what polished 
poetry the students in your Literary Club do 
write! I think these selections printed here are 
so mature.” Glowing pleasantly at the praise, 
I left for lunch; and it was not until that 
evening, when I remembered her words and 
especially the word “mature,” that I realized 
how this compliment had inadvertently a cut- 
ting edge. The lady had intended it in all sin- 
cerity, but I was convicted of being a poor 
adviser of activities by the very phrase she used. 
I myself was responsible for that “maturity” 
since it had developed in great part through 
my numerous suggestions to these students for 
revisions of their verse. Unconsciously I had 
definitely interfered; I was the one responsible 
for that unnatural polish. 

Ignorance of the nature of my misdeed was 
no excuse. I could have known better through 
observing a booklet about student organiza- 
tions which lay on my desk. The potential les- 
son was not so much in the contents as in the 
crudely drawn cover depicting dangers a stu- 
dent club was prone to. On this cover were 
three cartoons: in the top one the student 
president was drawn four times as large as the 
organization members and adviser combined; 
in the second cartoon it was the members who 
were depicted on a similarly prominent scale 
while both the student president and the ad- 
viser were dwarfed. In the bottom cartoon on 
the blue cover, though, the teacher—adviser 
towered above the others to dominate that 
picture entirely. This cartoon should have been 
circled with red pencil for my _ special 
attention. 

I am afraid there are too many of us who 
dominate the activities in our charge. In part 
it is probably a carry-over from our classroom 


THE DOMINATING ADVISER 


attitudes. Somehow, since teaching requires the 
unusual use of initiative, the employment of a 
directing position in the schoolroom, the very 
situation tends to train us in an obviously ex- 
ecutive attitude. And when we as counselors to 
organizations have our work on parade for pub- 
lic inspection, then the danger may be even 
more imminent. Because we are interested in 
the immediate, tangible results—mature verse, 
a well-edited newspaper, the sophisticated pro- 
duction of a play, a winning team—we may 
lose sight of the more intangible but immensely 
more valid objectives involving the students 
themselves rather than what they produce. 

But suppose I say to myself, impenitently, 
“All right, I am the Dominating Adviser. Now 
what about it? Don’t I save my students from 
silly mistakes they might otherwise make; 
doesn’t my constant direction guarantee a bet- 
ter all-round performance?” To answer that let 
us examine briefly the nature of the general 
objectives of extra-curricular activities. 

What are these aims? Not primarily to pro- 
duce a polished performance of any sort. 
Frankly, polish is not what fills the school 
theater, the school gymnasium, the school stad- 
ium—each with its attentive audience of par- 
ents, adult friends, and students. Could it be 
soundly dramatic acting this group desires to 
watch? The neighborhood movie is none too 
good, but even at that it is better than the 
ordinary high school play. Or is it creative 
writing—to shift the illustration slightly—that 
these people are after? The five-cent magazine 
can give them more than the fiction number of 
the school newspaper. In other words it is not 
fundamentally the smoothness of performance 
in an outside activity that justifies its inclusion 
in the school cosmos. 

Might it be the premise that activities are 
justified as vocational stalking-horses, as voca- 
tional try-out courses? This is an ancient the- 
ory but a dubiously respectable one. How many 
of the student stars in “Mask and Wig” ever 
do go on the professional stage, how many on 
the school newspaper staff become journalists, 
how many of your letter men in athletics ever 
make their living as coaches? There are some, 
but the chances are that those students who 
find in extra-curricular activities a direct road 
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to their future job constitute a very small pro- 
portion of all the number who participate. 

Finding the student his appropriate job is 
not the ultimate aim of activities. However 
there is ground much more solid for the argu- 
ment that they serve as doorways to avocational 
interests. But the main objective of outside ac- 
tivities I believe is still something else, some- 
thing more inclusive, and that—to give it a 
rather crude and trite term—is character build- 
ing. Now, the expression “character building” 
is of course a fog word with a multitude of 
meanings and emotional shadings to it. What 
I, then, in considering the problem of the 
Dominating Adviser, wish to isolate for exam- 
ination is only one aspect of this process of 
character formation, but an aspect peculiarly 
valuable to the student and particularly vul- 
nerable to encroachments by us. 

It is concerned with the student's relationship 
to his fellows. A person’s ability in codperat- 
ing with his regular associates is too obviously 
valuable to require a panegyric here. A satis- 
factory and harmonious adjustment with fel- 
low-workers, with family, with neighbors and 
acquaintances is of notable importance to ev- 
eryone except a professional hermit. Here, 
therefore, is a vital use for the undominated 
activities program because it is only where the 
cushioning and softening influence of adviser 
paternalism is removed that we have the true 
analogue to the real life situation. No one will 
argue that the school should not attempt to 
prepare its graduates for life in the outside 
world, The major way to train a student for 
taking group responsibility in life is by giving 
him responsibility in, among other things, 
school organizations; but that responsibility 
must not be mimic, it must be real. Students 
ate shrewd, and quick to recognize when they 
are not receiving genuine opportunity for the 
conduct of group activities; on the other hand 
they know the real thing too when they see it. 

Basic to thorough codperation is social con- 
sciousness—an element in the preparation for 
life which can find its highest function later in 
codperative adult enterprises; for instance, 
good citizenship. Let us, then, apply this doc- 
trine of student group responsibility as prepa- 
ration for adult codperation to, for example, 
student government regarded as preparation for 
adult political government. 

In many schools the student government sys- 
tem is not geared to reality and is no prepara- 


tion for an adequate, working concept of good 
citizenship. The candidates for election to the 
posts of school leadership are usually hand- 
picked by the faculty adviser or the admin- 
istration, or at least there is some equivalent 
of an eligible list composed of young people 
known to be amenable, “‘safe.”” From these the 
rank-and-file student is expected to note his 
preference: this is the method by which he is 
guarded from making mistakes in the choice 
of his representatives. Next, those he selected 
go into action; the student council meets. It 
may be that varied measures, mostly aimed at 
communal good, emerge from the deliberations 
of that body; but it is probable that the hand 
of domination is again felt, and the student 
leaders find themselves left with as a rule two 
main privileges: they may help the faculty by 
acting as policemen, and they may give dances! 
In sum, the proceedings are on a very safe, 
unexperimental level. 


Of course the picture just painted is over- 
drawn to a certain extent. It is as far as some 
schools are concerned a caricature and not a 
portrait of their student government arrange- 
ment, but the main composition I believe to be 
too often a valid one. 


The Sad Experience of Poor Leadership 


Now in what ways can a diminished emphasis 
on faculty control help student government 
both intrinsically and as training for future 
participation in political government? Possibly 
the system used in the school where I teach 
can illustrate the answer. Examine its primary 
governmental unit, the classroom. The students 
there elect a president to function, among other 
ways, as the presiding officer in their meetings. 
At first, when the good news went around 
that the classes would not be interfered with in 
their choice, a number of groups in glee elected 
the class clown. That choice as president did 
not seem so funny to them after they had 
squirmed under his dim notion of humorous 
ways to conduct a meeting. They were the ones 
who suffered as a result of the election of an 
incompetent. After a time the vast majority of 
classes began to learn through their own experi- 
ence that the class buffoon was not a profitable 
selection, the class leader was. 

Apply this training to the adult world, and 
it becomes apparent that, other things being 
equal, those students later on when they need 
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a competent alderman will not elect a ward 
heeler to office on the ground that he is a good 
fellow or needs the job or some other such 
reason. The clown experience should carry 
over. That it will carry over completely would 
be useless to maintain, but that at the very 
least it is better preparation than the paternal- 
ism foisted on many a student council can 
easily be seen. 

Further implications reside in the foregoing 
illustration. Not only should student organi- 
zations be allowed more freedom of action 
than most of them have now, but also that 
freedom should include the right to make some 
mistakes without the interference of the ad- 
viser. And here naturally is the temptation 
hardest for the adviser to withstand. The stu- 
dents in your care are about to make an error 
of judgment and you, with your foresight and 
experience can save them. If it is any mistake 
but a crucial one—hands off! Let them make 
it. They will learn, to quote the italicized 
phrase two paragraphs back, through their own 
experience. No matter how often a child is 
cautioned that the kitchen stove is hot, the 
chances are that one searing contact will be 
needed to make that advice memorable. A 
burnt child does dread the fire. So let your 
group stray from the sensible path sporadically 
so that they themselves are the ones to discover 
the errors of their ways. 


Mistakes? Sure! But What of it? 


However at this point the impenitent in me 
might sniff, ‘‘Fine advice! It’s easy to give but 
hard to use. Like some education courses, it’s 
beautiful generalization with no practical appli- 
cation.” Truly the answer to such objection 
cannot be entirely explicit, and no line of 
action can be absolutely drawn. What mistakes 
your group may be allowed to make, what few 
slips you instead should attempt to avert is very 
hard to say—this disease of Domination is a 
difficult one both to deal with and to diagnose. 
But there are ways of telling whether the dis- 
ease exists in the organization you advise and, 
if it does, whether you are checking it or 
helping to cause an epidemic. 

Here are some of the symptoms. Do the 
plays your students appear in approach profes- 
sional caliber, and—more important—do the 
same small group of students always monopo- 
lize the parts? If you're in charge of the school 


paper, does the writing you deem satisfactory 
according to journalistic standards sound rather 
like your own style? If you are coaching a 
team, do you continually concentrate on a few 
outstanding players—because you want above 
all to win instead of working with a larger 
squad? All those things are symptomatic. 

If these or similar things are being done, 
consider without rationalizing whether the at- 
tempt is not primarily to make a good show- 
ing at the expense of curtailing attempts at 
building student social responsibility. 

But might it not be said, “Isn't this penaliz- 
ing excellence? Can’t there be student social 
responsibility and a top-notch performance at 
the same time; isn’t character building com- 
patible with, for instance, a winning team?” 
It can be. Cases do exist where student direc- 
tion and responsibility result in as adequate a 
performance as one that is adviser-dominated, 
but they are few. By the laws of simple com- 
mon sense an adult-directed activity generally 
should appear to function more smoothly than 
an adolescent-directed one. 

Another negative reaction to the thesis 
against adviser-domination might boil down to 
this, “Well, if you think the activities program 
should be in great part under student control, 
why have advisers at all?” Indeed, advisers are 
necessary, not as executives primarily but as 
consulting experts. When a group seeks the 
adviset’s technical knowledge or when there is 
danger of that previously-mentioned crucial 
mistake by the group, then is the time for the 
adviser to take action. Certainly, too, he should 
not neglect the activity in his charge, but be- 
tween neglect on one hand and domination on 
the other a proper middle ground does exist; 
and, if the objective emphasizing the social 
responsibility fact of character building be un- 
derstood, that middle ground will not be hard 
to find. 

The average one of us advisers is a con- 
scientious person, yet possibly he can benefit 
nevertheless from a re-examination of some of 
the assumptions and premises on which he has 
been basing his relationship with the extra- 
curricular activity in his charge. As long as he 
remembers it is genuine responsibility that he 
must give his students, he should have no need 
to be penitent about paternalism or domina- 
tion. His satisfactions will be more intangible 
probably than they have been before, but they 
will also be considerably more worth while. 
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WATCH US GROW! 


The following associations have come into mem- 
bership with the Wisconsin Congress since the listing 
in the December JOURNAL: 

North Freedom PTA, North Freedom—Council 
Creek PTA, Tomah—East Side PTA, Stoughton— 
Lincoln PTA, Marinette—Boulder Junction PTA, 
Boulder Junction—Lyons PTA, Baraboo—Columbus 
PTA, Iron River—Waggoner PTA, Dairyland—Blue 
River PTA, Blue River—Cleveland PTA, Fond du 
Lac—McKinley PTA, Fond du Lac—Washington 
PTA, Fond du Lac—Fox Lake PTA, Fox Lake— 
McKinley PTA, South Range. 

Fifty associations have been added to the mem- 
bership since April first of last year. This exceeds 
last year’s entire record by 10. With several months 
still to go, this year promises to lead in the number 
of new groups enrolled in the Wisconsin Congress. 

Significant membership gains are noted to date in 
many locals. A few organizations whose records are 
outstanding are: 

Lincoln PTA, Racine—Lincoln PTA, Berlin— 
Washington PTA, Janesville—Wilson PTA, Janes- 
ville—Henry L. Palmer PTA, Milwaukee—Auer 
Avenue PTA, Milwaukee—Randall PTA, Waukesha 
—Union PTA, Waukesha—Hawthorne PTA, Madi- 
son—Wilmarth & High PTA, Ashland—Allouez 
PTA, Green Bay—Solon Springs PTA, Solon Springs 
—Henry Clay PTA, Whitefish Bay—Washburn PTA, 
Washburn — McKinley PTA, Wauwatosa — Peter 
Cooper PTA, Superior—Clintonville PTA, 
Clintonville. 

The ten largest PTA’s to date are: West High 
PTA, Madison—Lake Bluff PTA, Shorewood—Ran- 
dall PTA, Madison—Martin Pattison PTA, Superior 
—Peter Cooper PTA, Superior—Henry Clay PTA, 
Whitefish Bay—Whitney PTA, Green Bay—-Lincoln 
PTA, Racine—Woelz PTA, Green Bay—Nee ska ra 
PTA, Milwaukee. 


RADIO 


Remember the Radio Schedules: 

Wisconsin Congress Children’s Program—Wednes- 
days, 5:00 to 5:15 p.m., WIBA 

Wisconsin Congress in cooperation with the Home- 
makers Hour—Wednesdays, 10:30 a.m., WHA- 
WLBL (every second Wednesday of each 
month) 

Wisconsin College of the Air—Wednesdays, 3:00 
p.m., WHA-WLBL. 

Parent Education Program by University Exten- 
sion Division—Saturdays, 10:30 a.m., WHA- 
WLBL. 

Your attention is called particularly to the Wiscon- 
sin Congress Radio Forum—Mondays, 3:30- 
3:45 p.m., WHA-—WLBL. 

January 17—Conserving Human Resources in the 
Community Through Prevention of 
Delinquency—Elizabeth Yerxa, Di- 
rector of Juvenile Department, 
State Board of Control, and State 
Chairman of Juvenile Protection. 


January 24—Conserving Human Resources in the 
Community Through Good Citizen- 
ship—Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Ke- 
nosha, Pioneer in Education and in 
developing the Parent Teacher 
Movement. 

January 31—Conserving Human Resources in the 
Community Through Community 
Planning—Mrs. H. L. Garner, 
Madison, Chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee on Education in Wisconsin. 


National Congress Radio Forum 
January 19—Who Makes Social Codes—Miss 
Aimee Zillmer, Social Hygiene 
Chairman, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
January 26—Mid Pleasures and Palaces—Mts. 
Scott Wood, Juvenile Protection 
Chairman, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
February 2—Alcohol and Narcotics—Mr. How- 
ard V. Funk, Study of the Use and 
Effect of Alcohol and Narcotics 
Chairman, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Representatives from every association, large or 
small, should be in attendance at the Annual State 
Convention to be held at Stevens Point—April 26, 
27 and 28. GUIDING YOUTH is the theme se- 
lected by the State Program Committee, according to 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Chairman, and plans for a 
convention program with unique features are under 


way. 
* 
The Home and Character Building 


There is a current impression that parents in the 
modern home are less vitally concerned about the 
moral development of their children than were par- 
ents in the years that are gone. My contact with par- 
ents leaves me with the conviction that such an 
impression is totally erroneous. I am certain that par- 
ents as a class never felt more deeply than now that 
nothing will amount to much after all if youth makes 
a mess of things. And I am equally certain that no 
generation of youth was more eager for suggestions 
and leadership or more willing to accept counsel and 
guidance than the generation of youth which is under 
the influence of the modern home. ; 

But it is a happy situation that the same traits 
that we as parents desire in our homes are the ones 
which lead to success and happiness in social, busi- 
ness, and professional life of maturity. What are the 
traits of character that the adult needs to live a happy 
and successful life? I suggest that you consider any 
acquaintance whom you highly admire. He undoubt- 
edly is honest in his business. and professional rela- 
tionships. You will probably say of him that he is 
dependable, that given a task to perform he does not 
rest satisfied until he has invested adequate time and 
given his best effort. You know him to be tolerant, 
he has sympathy for circumstances and sinks his 
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pe prejudices as he makes his judgments; you can point Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, President of the National 

n- to multiplied evidence of his courtesy, he is polite | Congress of Parents and Teachers, is chairman of the 

e- even under circumstances which would infuriate a Planning Committee. Because of intense current in- 

in person of lesser poise and self-control, he uses ridi- terest in the problem of improving maternal care and 

I cule sparingly and only in good humor; you admire reduced infant mortality, this conference promises to 
his eagerness to cooperate, that while he has the _ be of significant importance. 

e courage of his convictions, he nevertheless has that : : 

'y sense of relative values which causes him never to To Mrs. C. F. Wherritt, Ashland, President of the 

r, lose sight of the forest because of the trees; you 10th District, goes the recognition for growth in new 

ie have probably seen proof of moral fiber in his per- associations. Since September, thirteen new groups 
formance of duties which were unpleasant but the have come into membership with the Wisconsin 
performance of which strengthened his character and Congress. 

- added to his poise; and finally you recognize in him 

A one who understands the real purpose of money, his Sheboygan nears the “100% organized” goal. All 

f en Berg in social efficiency than in profit making but one of the Elementary Schools have Wisconsin 
possibilities. : sations. 

| Well, it seems to me that those are the traits that Conguean: Frente Searies sneneenae 

‘ the concerned parent has an opportunity to develop In response to a question sent to West High 

; out of the circumstances which exist in his home. pT.A. parents in Madison, 379 check interest in 
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Those may be called the objectives which the think- 
ing parent might well set up as the goal of a program 
of character development among children in the 
modern American home. 
—Excerpt from Radio talk 
given over WHA—the 
Parent Teacher Forum— 
“Conserving Human Re- 
sources” by Dean Frank 
O. Holt, University of 
Wisconsin. 


* 


Founders Day 


On February 17, 1938, more.than 26,000 parent- 
teacher associations will join in celebrating the 41st 
anniversary of the founding of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Through pageants, plays, 
special programs, and contributions to the parent- 
teacher extension fund, tribute will be paid to the 
Congress Founders, Alice McLellan Birney and 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, who called the meeting of 
the first National Congress of Mothers in Washington, 
D. C., in 1897. 

Archives of the National Congress in Washington 
contain many interesting facts about the founders of 
the far-flung organization which now unites 2,056,777 
members in every state and the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

In Wisconsin, over 28,000 members will do honor 
to these founders in special programs commemorating 
the birthday of the parent-teacher movement. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Past State President of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
Vice President of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, is to be a representative of the National 
Congress in Washington, January 17 and 18, when 
a conference on Better Care for Mothers and Babies 
will be held. The conference is sponsored by the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, under 
the leadership of Miss Katherine Lenroot and many 
civic organizations interested in child welfare 
programs are cooperating. 


participation in a study group. Of these, 195 named 
“teen-age problems’; 84 “educational legislation” ; 
100 “‘curriculum’’. Two hundred and seventeen vol- 
unteered to serve on specific committees. Mrs. J. E. 
Usher is president. 

* 


Health Corner 


With each passing year the American public is 
becoming more and more health conscious. This is 
especially true in regard to the health of children of 
school and preschool age. One of the most active 
agencies in this field of endeavor is the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers with its Summer 
Round Up Program—a National health project which 
promotes complete physical examinations of children 
entering school for the first time, the correction of 
remediable defects and aims to bring each to school 
as physically fit as possible. Most of the larger cities 
of the State have fairly-well-organized units which 
carry on this work very efficiently. But a survey of 
the State shows that the smaller towns and cities are 
rather badly neglected. True, other agencies, espe- 
cially the infant welfare department of the State De- 
partment of Health, are doing good work, but there 
still is a field of service in many rural communities 
where the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, through. its Summer Round Up Committee, can 
accomplish a great deal of good without duplicating 
the work of other agencies. Here is a golden oppor- 
tunity for health-minded teachers and parents to get 
together and start something that will be of real 
value to the community. With the larger centers of 
population well taken care of, it would seem that for 
1938 the major efforts of the Summer Round Up 
Committees of the local associations of the Wisconsin 
Congress in general might well be directed toward 
mopping up the outlying districts. 


Your attention is directed to PARENTS ON THE 
SPOT—by Miss Aimee Zillmer, Chairman of Social 
Hygiene for the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in the November, 1937 issue of the Journal 
of Social Hygiene. 
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Office Conference 


Speakers at the departmental conference on 
Monday, December 6 were Miss Almere 
Scott, Director, Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Miss Leavelva Brad- 
bury, formerly a supervisor of the department 
of public instruction, and now at the head of 
the Geography Department at the Oshkosh 
State Teachers College. Both addresses were of 
outstanding merit and interest. 

Miss Scott discussed loan package libraries— 
an activity of the Extension Division and the 
work of the Wisconsin Forensic Association in 
which she maintains an active cooperative in- 
terest. Miss Bradbury discussed the latest teach- 
ing methods in geography, a subject in which 
she is an “expert” in the best sense of that 
somewhat overworked term. Both speakers left 
material with this department for further 
consideration. 


* 


Safe School Children Transportation 


One of the problems in connection with 
child transportation is that of safety and it is 
quite evident, through reports reaching the de- 
partment, that this matter is not receiving 
proper attention at the hands of many school 
authorities. We have even had an authentic 
report that dynamite was being carried in the 
same vehicle with school children. 

The State Superintendent has therefore un- 
dertaken, under the authority of Section 40.34 
of the Wisconsin statutes, to set up a set of 
minimum regulations governing school buses 
and other vehicles used in the transportation of 
school children. These regulations are simple 
ones and issued in the interest of safety only; 
they will work no hardship on anyone but they 
will take off the highways some of the decrepit, 
unsafe and makeshift vehicles still too fre- 
quently used. 

The rules cover such points as compulsory 
stop at all railroad crossings, easy identifica- 
tion of the busses, comfortable and safe bodies, 
proper and adequate equipment including sig- 
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nals, lights, fire extinguishers, hot water heat- 
ers (no others are permitted) and others. 

These regulations have been sent to every 
county and city superintendent to use as a 
basis for inspection which will need to be 
made after September 1, 1938 if the district de- 
sires to share in state aid for transportation. 
It is expected that the change in conformity 
with the regulations will be made immediately 
or as rapidly as circumstances warrant; many 
standard busses now used comply with the re- 
quirements and it is only ‘home-made’ vehicles 
and similar ones which may need some changes. 
Circulars are available at the state depart- 
ment’s office. 


* 


Holiday Travels 


Miss Maybell G. Bush took advantage of the 
holiday interim for a trip to Bermuda. 

Miss Elizabeth Higgins enjoyed a holiday 
trip to New Orleans. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Limp visited with rela- 
tives in Indiana. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Giles (former member) 
concluded their 1937 travel program with a 
trip to Mexico City. 


* 


Rapid Reference File 


The department of public instruction has 
installed the Postindex Visible Accounting File 
system for the purpose of recording statistical 
information with reference to each individual 
school district in the state. This information 
will be more readily accessible than heretofore, 
and the system will be of increasing value with 
the passing of the years. 


* 


Suggested Form of Tuition Statement 


Chapter 309, passed by the 1937 Legislature, 
provides state aid for high school work offered 
in school systems in Wisconsin on the follow- 
ing bases: (former high school aids repealed) 
“(a) Two hundred dollars for each year of 
high school work.” 
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“(b) After payment of aids provided by par- 

agtaph (a) of this subsection any balance of 
the appropriation provided by section 20.27 
shall be in proportion to the number of pupils 
(including tuition pupils) in average daily at- 
tendance during the preceding school year in 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades 
of high schools of such district or city and in 
the state graded schools offering high school 
work and rural schools giving advanced 
courses.” (The rate on average daily attend- 
ance, based on the annual reports of 1936-37, 
is $7.32 per pupil.) 
“(c) Each school district or city receiving state 
aid paid or distributed under section 40.39, 
through its clerk or secretary as the case may be, 
shall credit on the total amount due to such 
district or city for the schooling of non- 
resident pupils during the preceding school 
year an amount equal to the amount received 
by such district or city under paragraph (b) for 
each such nonresident pupil.” 

If the tuition for 1936-37 has already been 
paid to high schools by the towns or villages 
a refund can be made; if it has not been paid, 
a credit statement can be sent out to the vari- 
ous towns or villages. 

The average daily attendance for tuition 
pupils can be secured from the city superin- 
tendents or principals of the schools. 

The formula for credit is as follows: 
Number of tuition students state apportion- 
ment per cent of attendance — credit. 
Example: 7 & $7.32 K 91% = $46.63. 

A Suggested Form of Tuition Statement 

to be Rendered 
(Figures used are for illustration only) 
Number of tuition students in a given town, 


BOAGROT Sec sees ete ee ees 7 
Tuition rate per student for 36 weeks___-$ 72.00 
Total tuition charge 1936-37_--------_- $504.00 
Amount per pupil on average daily attend- 

OOP EY OE Oe eS S932 
Percentage of attendance of tuition pupils_ 91% 
Total credit (7 X $7.32 X .91) = —__--- $ 46.63 
Total tuition bill ($504.00 — $46.63) —=_$457.37 

* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from December) 


11. How much high school work is permissible 
in a first class state graded school? 
A.: Not to exceed two yeats of high 
school work. 


Ps 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Ee; 


18. 


19. 


20. 


ZN. 


Can voters at a legal school district meet- 
ing approve illegal acts of the school board 
and thereby make them legal? 

A.: No. 


How can a kindergarten department be 
established? 

A.: By the board, and on petition by par- 
ents of twenty-five children more than four 
and not more than six years of age, pro- 
vided the homes are within a mile of the 
schoolhouse. 


May a school board invest district funds 
instead of depositing them in a bank des- 
ignated by the board? 

A.: Yes, (Sec. 66.04 (7). Page 11). 


Can a school board member legally vote 
to hire his minor son or daughter as 
teacher of his school? 
A.: No. Such action is malfeasance in 
office. (Sec. 348.28). 


Can a school treasurer deposit school money 
in his own name? 
A.: No. 


Is it necessary for the school board to 
designate a bank in which school funds are 
to be deposited? 
A.: Yes. It is mandatory for the school 
board to do so. 


How long will districts need to continue 
to contribute 2% on school deposits? 
A.: As long as the present law is in force. 


If a school is closed and children are 
transported can it be reopened? 

A.: Yes. The voters at each annual school 
district meeting must determine whether 
the school is to be closed or in session. 
A school may be closed one year and 
opened the next year by action of the 
voters. 


May a school board member sell wood or 
any other commodity to the district? 

A.: Yes, provided the amount does not 
exceed one hundred dollars in value dur- 
ing any school year. Sec. 348.28. Goods is 
a commodity; labor is not a commodity 
according to above section. 


Must a non-resident person of school age 
qualified to attend high school enroll in 
the nearest high school? 
A.: No. He may attend any free high 
school in Wisconsin. 

(Concluded Next Month) 
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BRIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR’ TEACHERS 





Alluring Wisconsin 
Fred L. Holmes. E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee. 
Price, $2.00. 468 pages 
Here is a book by a man who knows and loves his 
state. Its pages teem with the beauty, the romance, 
the majesty of Wisconsin. Mr. Holmes has combined 
his rare gift of colorful description with blowing 
the breath of life into places off the beaten path. 
By means of legend, story and history he recreates 
the ages that were and the life that has been. All, 
to shed light upon the present and make it more 
meaningful. Nor, has he forgotten the present. No 
one can travel with him in Alluring Wisconsin and 
rest at places while he explains, without a quickening 
of state pride and a desire to know more. The book 
contains hundreds of pictures, each telling its own 
story in clear-cut detail. It lends itself to short-unit 
reading and is a valuable addition to any library. 
Considering the thousands of miles of aimless 
driving by our motoring public we suggest a copy of 
Alluring Wisconsin to help plan Sunday and week- 
end trips in order to put a purpose into driving. 


The many Wisconsin teachers who heard Dr. No- 
Yong Park speak on sectional convention programs 
this fall will be especially interested in his new book, 
Retreat of the West, (Hale, Cushman & Flint, Bos- 
ton, 336 pages, $3.00). It is a marvelous panoramic 
view of the western retreat from Eastern Asia and is 
of special interest now, with the Japanese—Chinese 
crisis. We all are well grounded in European his- 
tory, but few have taken the time to secure a similar 
understanding of Oriental history. This book offers 
one a way of knowing about affairs in the Far East 
which will be of epoch-making importance during 
the next fifty years. 


This is truly a fearful age in which we live. Re- 
moved in part from the horrors of the World War 
America is still trying to keep its fingers out of the 
fire without losing any of the profits which come 
from international trade. Thus, in a world about to 
be torn asunder through a new and what promises 
to be a more disastrous conflict than that of 1914-18 
we as a nation are hoping for peace. No book could 
be more timely, for personal reading and also for 
school use than America Gropes for Peace by Har- 
old B. Hinton, member of the staff of the New York 
Times. The book is published by the Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., Richmond, Va., 214 pages, $1.60 retail, 
$1.20 wholesale. 

Reading this splendidly written book one has a 
feeling that though we all talk of peace and fer- 
vently want peace our efforts to secure and maintain 
it are bewildered, uninformed and uncertain. The 
brazen disregard of treaties, the ineffectiveness of the 
present Neutrality Acts, and the change of the U. S. 


peace policy as announced by President Roosevelt in 
Chicago this fall all add to the confusion. 

No book could be more timely than this, and it is 
written with a reporter's sense of news, both obvious 
and hidden. It is a book which high school and 
college students will thoroughly enjoy. 


More and more attention is being given to Safety 
Education, and this month witnesses several out- 
standing publications in this field. One appeals to us 
especially: partly because it is written by a Wisconsin 
school man and partly because it is published by an 
organization which has become one of our best adver- 
tising friends. The book is “Safety Through Educa- 
tion”, written by G. W. Bannerman, principal of the 
Wausau Senior High school in joint authorship with 
Fred W. Braun, vice president and chief safety 
engineer of the Employers Mutuals Insurance Cos. of 
Wausau, the publishers of the book. 

The Employers Mutuals are doing a lot of com- 
mendable work in the field of safety education, and 
this book is one which should be used extensively 
throughout Wisconsin. It is published at cost: 25¢ 
per copy regardless of quantity orders. And it’s surely 
a lot for a quarter; 109 pages of well written material 
and 40 illustrations in color. 

As might be expected from the title and author- 
ship, the book stresses the accident hazards in the 
daily life of school children, and its suggestion of 
methods for impressing these accident hazards on 
pupil’s minds are especially helpful for teachers. The 
material is comprehensive, and is adaptable for use 
in any grade through high school. 

We are especially pleased to recommend this book 
as it is not in any sense an advertising promotion 
scheme. The publishers, while commercially inter- 
ested in accident prevention, have not taken advan- 
tage of the situation by filling the book with a lot of 
promotional copy. 

We hope that every school in the state will order 
an ample supply of these books, published at cost 
and written by a man of recognized educational 
standing. Details of the book and contents will be 
found on the facing page. Note: When ordering 
your copies you will be helping us by mentioning the 
fact that you saw this notice and ad in the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. This applies to all school 
orders: Let publishers know that you read the WIs- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Result: more ad- 
vertising and in turn more revenue to spend on the 
JOURNAL. 


The Oxford University Press has just published 
Prediction and Prevention of Reading Difficulties by 
Stanger and Donahue (191 pages, $2.00) warning 
teachers not to judge a child dull simply because 
he does not learn to read at a normal rate. Such fac- 
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many of the suggestions received and ‘Chief Safety Engineer of EMPLOYERS Muruats appears as 
includes a complete exposition of the Employers Mutuals of publishers on the title and cover 


accident hazards in the daily life of 
children of every school age. Its outstanding 
feature is the method outlined for impressing 
these accident hazards on children’s minds. 
“Safety Through Education” is a complete 
guide for the teaching of Safety on the play- 
ground, in the school, in the streets and in the 
home. From the kindergarten to the Senior 
High School and the Vocational School, the 
accident hazards that confront the child are 
brought to his attention and through suggested 


Wausau, Wisconsin. 


pages. The company’s sincerity in 
Safety Education as well as its sincerity in co- 
operating with schools in the teaching of safety, 
is thoroughly established. You may obtain this 
book without the slightest obligation. 

Anyone who has read the atrocious accident 
record of this country and who is desirous of 
helping to do something about it through any 
educational facility at his command, will appre- 
ciate this book and the opportunity to get and 
use it at practically no cost. 





"Safety Through Education” is 6 x9 in. in size, contains 109 pages and over 40 illustra- 
tions in color. Copies are 25¢ each regardless of quantity. This charge is made simply 
to cover the cost of postage, mailing and handling of orders. You may order a copy from 
this advertisement or write for a circular in which this book is completely described. 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CoO. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices are Located in the Principal Cities of the Middle West 
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MUSIC 


IN THE FINE ARTS AREA 


For the Grades 


THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES 


McConathy - Miessner - Birge - Bray 
5-Book Series, 2-Book Course, 1-Book Course 
and accompanying teachers’ books. 


For Junior High School 
MUSIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLE 
McConathy - Beattie - Morgan 
Each book gives complete consideration to 
the many different vocal needs of young 

adolescents. 


For High School . 
CLASS LESSONS IN SINGING 


Anne E. Pierce 
with additional suggestions by Estelle Liebling 
A practical and inspiring course which devel- 
ops musicianship through sound principles of 
voice production. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, III. 
Representative: 
Ronald Layde, West De Pere, Wisconsin 





























The PROSE AND POETRY Series 


for junior and senior high schools brings 
to boys and girls a world of literary 
experiences. 


DIRECTED STUDY Books 
provide true traveller’s guides on tours 
of literary exploration. 


In these fields—as in others— 
Singer textbocks set new standards. 


* 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249 West Erie Blvd.. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago 
In Wisconsin—Willard E. Graves 








tors as heredity and environment are as important as 
I.Q. ratings. The book presents a series of simple 
tests whereby the need for special training may be 
determined, and discusses, with illustrative case his- 
tories, the teaching procedure which has proved most 
beneficial in dealing with children of this group. Of 
most value to teachers of the primary grades, teachers 
of speech, and all parents. 


Robert L. Morton of Ohio University is well 
known to many Wisconsin teachers, and his book 
“Teaching Arithmetic in The Primary Grades” has 
been used widely during the past ten years. The 
newest work of Prof. Morton, Teaching Arithmetic 
in the Elementary School (Silver—Burdett Co., N. Y.., 
410 pages, $2.40) started out as a revision of the 
older text but ended up as a completely new book. 
It is in no sense a mere text, but rather a professional 
book of specific interest to teachers of arithmetic. 


Ginn & Co. has just come out with a new edition 
of Guidance for Youth, by Frank G. Davis (388 
pages, $1.56). The book is divided into three parts: 
one giving a clear exposition of the need for edu- 
cation and some means by which it may be obtained, 
a second part devoted to information on thirty spe- 
cific occupations, and a third section on considera- 
tions that should receive attention by a young person 
desiring to select his life work. 


The most comprehensive book on games we've seen 
is the 685 page revised edition of Games by Jessie H. 
Bancroft, which has recently come off the presses of 
the Macmillan Co., N. Y. Every conceivable type of 
group play is included, with many additions over 
the previous book. The sports are listed in such a 
manner that a teacher can readily see which are 
most practical and beneficial for a specific age group. 
Each description includes information as to the num- 
ber of players required, where best played and age 
group of participants. The cost of this complete book 
is only $3.00. 


Hoo-ray--hoo-ray, at last we've seen a copy of 
Susan’s Neighbors (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
$.84) the sample “teaser sheets” of which we saw 
some months ago. It’s book two of the Curriculum 
Foundation Series, and it’s a grand reader for second 
graders. The tempo of the book is set by the frontis- 
piece illustration showing Sue gazing through the 
window and poetically wondering where her neigh- 
bors work, and what they do all day. The book 
answers her question in a series of charming stories. 
The 240 illustrations are good, with the drawings 
much better than the composite drawings and 
photographs. 


Beckley-Cardy (Chicago) has published a fine 
series of travel readers, and Peter and Nancy in Aus- 
tralia (313 pages, $.90) gives an up-to-the-minute 
picture of the great sixth continent and the sur- 
rounding islands. One can readily imagine the inter- 
esting situations in visits to New Zealand, the 
Samoan and Fiji Islands, Java, Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, and Hawaii. As in other books of the series 
the illustrations vie with the text material for first 
honors, 
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Two new books in the third edition of the Malden 
Health Series of readers, published by D. C. Heath 
& Co.: Health (228 pages $.72) and Cleanliness and 
Health (232 pages, $.80). Both books intended for 
the intermediate grades. Text well organized and 
attractively presented. Intelligent use of photos and 
drawings. 


The interest of educators in the movie as an in- 
fluence in child development is evidenced in two 
recent publications: Film & School (D. Appleton- 
Century, N. Y., 176 pages, $1.12) and Talking Pic- 
tures (Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va., 332 
pages). The former is designed to help adults evalu- 
ate motion pictures and direct the attention of chil- 
dren to the better type of movie. The latter book is 
an excellent “behind the scenes” peek at the working 
parts of the movie industry as well as an evaluation 
of the influence of the movie upon youth and adult 
life. Both books are well illustrated, and the text of 
Talking Pictures is especially well prepared. 


Safety education is the basis of Safe Living (Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 188 pages, $.80). The 
book covers safety in the school, going to and coming 
from school, in the home, in the neighborhood, on 
the highway, health precautions, safety on the farm, 
and safety during vacation. The text is written in a 
style which will appeal to students, and the book is 
well illustrated with pen and ink drawings. 


New workbooks: Fundamentals in Mechanical 
Drawing (Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg, Pa., $.52). 
Three workbooks from the presses of Silver Burdett 
Co.: Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chemistry 
(Ames & Jaffe, $.84), Everyday Problems in Eco- 
nomics (Janzen and Stephenson, $.60), and A Teach- 
er's Guide to Europe and Asia (Middlebrook and 
Collins, $.40). The Macmillan Co, has published a 
workbook to Beard and Beard’s The Making of 
American Civilization by Kronenberg, cost $.80. 
Ginn & Co. has just published two workbooks based 
on the Breasted, Robinson, & Smith history books 
Earlier Ages and Our Own Age (Bishop and 
Robinson, $.56 each). 


The Economics of Cooperative Marketing (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, N. Y., 561 pages, $4) is of special in- 
terest to Wisconsin teachers, as the authors, Henry H. 
Bakken and Marvin A. Schaars are members of the 
state university faculty. The book presents a com- 
prehensive statement of the basic philosophy under- 
lying the cooperative movement, the decisive princi- 
ples, and the practical methodology of cooperation. 
Designed primarily as a college text. 


Wisconsin teachers who have taken summer school 
work under Henry C. Morrison at the University of 
Chicago will be interested in these addresses and 
essays under the title School and Commonwealth 
(234 pages, $2.50) published through the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Every address or essay is 
packed full of thought-provoking paragraphs, and 
serves to give a serious minded educator foundation 
posts for his own pedagogical philosophy. 
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AMERICA 
GROPES 
FOR PEACE 


HAROLD B. HINTON 


A handbook of history in the making 
which interprets the news and gives 
underlying causes of the day’s events. 
Why’s and wherefore’s of current 
conflicts, neutrality legislation, and 
differences in ideologies among na- 
tions are all made plain. For courses 
in history and the social studies— 
valuable in development of broad 
subjects. Maps, pictographs, cartoons. 


$1.60 retail. 


JOHNSON 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


$1.20 wholesale 
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Buswell . Brownell . John 


DAILY LIFE 
ARITHMETICS 


An important new program for 
the systematic teaching of arith- 
metic in the first two years. It 
provides: 


PUPILS’ WORKBOOKS which 
form the core of the course— 
Jolly Numbers, Books One and 
Two 


PUPILS’ STORYBOOKS 
which correlate arithmetic and 
reading — Jolly Number Tales, 
Books One and Two 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
which contain reproductions in 
miniature of all the pages in the 
Workbooks, with teaching sug- 
gestions. Write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Ready Soon 


This new and unique text 


Economic Geography 


Douglas C. Ridgley, Ph.D., Professor of Geography 
in Education, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in collaboration with Sidney E. Ekblaw, 
Ph.D., Professor of Geography, University of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The manuscript for ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
was started nearly three years ago and will be pub- 
lished in February, 1938. The authors and the pub- 
lishers have spared neither time nor money in pro- 
ducing a text that we believe will be outstanding 
in its field. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is organized on the 
basis of climatic life regions. One-third of the entire 
text is devoted to illustrations and maps that play a 
major part in the teaching program. Practically all 
the maps were made from original source material. 
Each illustration is accompanied by a detailed de- 
scription of its purpose—a new and _ unusually 
helpful teaching device. 


The book is marked by simplicity of language, well 
within the range of secondary school students. The 
work program and the teaching plan will make the 
teaching of ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY a delight 
to both student and teacher. 


Write our nearest office for descriptive booklet 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 




















Those interested in vocational guidance will be: 


very interested in a recent publication from the 
presses of Harper & Bros., N. Y.: Life Earnings 
(406 pages, $5) by Dr. Harold F. Clark, professor 
of educational economics, Columbia University, N. Y. 
The book makes available for the first time compara- 
tive factual information on life earnings in the dif- 
ferent occupations in the U. S. Sufficiently detailed 
and explanatory to provide complete information on 
the figures presented it still, by a generous use of 
summary tables, is extremely convenient to use. 


The basic information presented in this volume is 
invaluable for administrators, counselors and teachers 
concerned with the guidance of pupils and advise- 
ment of life earnings in the several occupations, pro- 
fessional, skilled and unskilled. Students, likewise, 
will find the study very interesting and instructive, 
and will for the first time find a factual picture of 
the income prospects in the different occupations. 
Life Earnings is the type of publication which forms 
a worthwhile addition to any school library. 


A recent publication of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Film and School (Rand and 
Lewis, D. Appleton—Century Co., N. Y., 182 pages, 
price $1.12) is of great interest to parents and teach- 
ers alike. The following comments concerning the 
book were written by Verna L. Newsome of 
Milwaukee S.T.C.: 

“Most of us when going to a moving picture 
theatre leave our critical senses at the box office, but 
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fortunately the discarding of one’s critical senses will 
be increasingly difficult for anyone who even dips 
into this book on how to evaluate movies. Though 
designed for high school pupils, it should also be 
read by every movie goer. 

“The basic assumption of the text is that movies 
are a social and educational force, an interpretation 
of life. After studying to what extent movies present 
and interpret reality, the pupil is lead to analyze 
plot, setting, and characters. Attention is called to 
certain fundamental weaknesses of the movie in han- 
dling the story, and emphasis is given to the dis- 
tinction between character portrayal found in real 
acting and starring. 


“All phases of film making are discussed: the 
newsreel, music, photography, color and dialogue. 
And in addition, well-planned pupil activities which 
will help to develop discriminating appreciation are 
outlined. These include rating individual movies on 
carefully-constructed scales, studying reviews of 
movies, and organizing clubs to increase the use of 
movies in the school and to recommend current 
productions. 


“Pupils can hardly fail to enjoy the text because of 
its brisk style, its excellent illustrations, and its fair, 
unemotional approach. By employing the popular 
movie and using it as a means to intellectual growth, 
the authors have made a real contribution to 
education.” 

—Verna L. Newsome 


Units in Social Studies, a recently published work- 
book from the John C. Winston Co. deals with the 
problems, peoples, and countries of North and South 
America as well as the island possessions of the U. S. 
The book is intended for use in grade 5. The fifteen 
units take the student across the U. S., give him an 
understanding of latitude and longitude, introduce 
him to European settlements in North America, and 
after a sectional survey of our country, deal with our 
Northland possessions, our islands, and lands of 
Central and South America. Well illustrated with 
drawings and pictures. 

Other workbooks in the series are planned for 
grade 4 (Typical Countries and Peoples of the 
World), grade 6 (Problems, People, and Countries 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia), and grade 8 
(Commerce and Industry of the World). Each book 
is $.48 a copy. 


Bookmen as well as schoolmen were saddened by 
the sudden death of Harry Fuller last month. For 
many years he represented Silver Burdett Co., and 
was a familiar figure at educational gatherings. His 
book, in joint authorship with Prof. Andrew Weaver, 
Reading Aloud is being widely used in the state. 
We'll never forget the time when Harry came in to 
give us a demonstration of his book, as a means of 
giving us material for review. His rendition of pas- 
sages was enough to stop passersby, who couldn't 
help but admire the impressive qualities of his voice 
as it thundered forth and then sank down to a mere 
stage whisper. 

Our condolences are extended not only to the 
members of the Fuller family, but also to the com- 
pany which he represented in the state. His death is 
a loss to all of us. 
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SHLIGHTS OF EDUCATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 





HEADLINERS FOR SOUTHERN WISCONSIN MEET 





Trempealeau Co. Local 
Reports An Active Fall 


It is always gratifying to note 
outstanding professional records, 
and so we wish to comment, briefly, 
upon the work of the Trempealeau 
County local. 

For the past several years the 
teachers of Trempealeau county 
have evidenced an increasing in- 
terest in W.E.A. affairs, until at 
the present time 145 teachers in 
the county are members of the 
W.E.A. and 138 members of the 
county local. 

Two fine meetings have been 
held so far this year. At the first 
the following officers were elected: 
R. G. Peterson, principal of the 
Galesville High school, president; 
W. B. Gautch, Arcadia, vice presi- 
dent; and County Supt. Laura Lit- 
tle, Whitehall, secretary—treasurer. 
A second meeting, held Nov. 18, 
witnessed addresses by Ruth Stro- 
zinski, Galesville Junior H. S. and 
Mr. Beath, La Crosse S.T.C. Fol- 
lowing the formal program the 
teachers enjoyed a fine dinner, and 
spent the evening in listening to 
reports of convention delegates and 
enjoying community singing and 
group games. 

Local activities of this nature are 
the best possible way of having 
teachers feel a unity of purpose 
and action. We hope that other 
groups are engaged in similar 
activities. 





Northwest Contest 
Deadline Extended 


In the November JouRNAL 
(page 165) we carried an an- 
nouncement concerning school con- 
tests in connection with the North- 
west Territory celebration. At the 
time of this announcement the 
deadline for the various contests 
was set for Feb. 15, 1938, but we 
have just been informed that this 
deadline has been extended to 
April 1, 1938. 





We have before us advance gal- 
leys on the Southern Wisconsin 
meeting, to be held in Madison, 
Feb. 11-12. We wish to compli- 
ment President Tom Hippaka and 
his fellow officers upon the high 
quality of the speakers secured. 





ra 











Katherine Lenroot 
- -- @ native returns 


The two-day session will feature 
four main addresses, with Wil- 
liam F. Russell, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. as 
headliners on the opening general 
session, and Josh Lee, senator from 
Oklahoma and Col. M. Thomas 
Tchou, distinguished Chinese 
statesman, as speakers on_ the 
Saturday general program. 

The excellence of the general 
programs promises to be main- 
tained in the section programs to 
be held Friday afternoon. 


See Details in Feb. Journal 


More complete information con- 
cerning convention details will be 
carried in the February JouRNAL, 
which will have a special section 
devoted to the Southern Wisconsin 
meeting. All you 2500 teachers in 
the southern part of the state 
should certainly plan to attend this 
well-planned convention. 
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Special Train For 
Atlantic City Meeting 


Scores of Wisconsin administrat- 
ors and supervisors will pack their 
bags shortly after Washington's 
birthday and head East, to attend 
the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrat- 
ors, at Atlantic City, February 26- 
March 3. 








As noted on page 273 of 
this issue, the Wisconsin 
Special will run over the 
Baltimore & Ohio road, 
leaving Chicago on Fri- 
day, Feb. 25, at 3:00 P.M. 
Line up your fellow pas- 
sengers, and let’s all have 
a good time together. 














The 1938 convention will be the 
first under the new name and in 
keeping with the spirit of change 
the officers of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
have built up a program of “New 
names and new faces’. For years 
the annual winter meeting has pre- 
sented excellent programs, but they 
have been built around figures who 
are usually repeaters. This year the 
delegates will hear such men as 
James B. Conant, president of Har- 


vard University, William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale University and 
others. 


One event will be of special in- 
terest to Wisconsin delegates, as it 
involves the honoring of Charles H. 
Judd of Chicago University who 
has appeared before Wisconsin 
groups on numerous occasions. 
President Robert M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago will be 
principal speaker at the apprecia- 
tion dinner and at the Monday 
morning session of the convention, 
Professor Payson Smith of Harvard 
will award a life membership in 
the A.A.S.A. to Dr. Judd. 

As a mixer and entertainment 

(Continued on p. 272, col. 3) 
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HEADLINES YOu May HAVE MISssED 





Teachers’ Round-Table 
Broadcasts Resumed 


Beginning on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 11th, at 4:00 P.M. the Teach- 
ers’ Round-Table discussions of 
problems in the field of Education 
over WHA, Wisconsin state-owned 
radio station, were resumed by 
members of the Department of 
Education of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The series of round-tables is 
again under the direction of Pro- 
fessors A. S. Barr and M. H. Will- 
ing, and centers upon present-day 
issues in every-day Education. 
Questions, problems and _ issues 
may be sent to either of the above 
named individuals in care of the 
Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





Shorewood Pupils Help 
Evaluate Radio Programs 


Through the courtesy of the 
Lake Bluff (Shorewood) Parent- 
Teacher Assn., the Lake Bluff 
School has been provided with 
four radios. One has been placed 
in the assembly to be used for 
children in their gatherings there, 
one in the music room, one in the 
English and speech room, and the 
other in the Social Studies 
Department. 


Miss Alice Flickinger, head of 
the Lake Bluff School English De- 
partment, is giving one of her 
sixth grades the responsibility of 
selecting programs of merit. In 
doing this, they have had to con- 
tact not only the National and the 
Columbia broadcasting chains and 
local stations, but they have had 
to keep informed a week or two 
in advance of the programs, in 
order to make out and have avail- 
able to every teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools of Shorewood, a 
classified list of worthwhile pro- 
grams given by orchestras, bands, 
dramatic groups, speech classes, 
current news, and programs for 
little children. Miss Flickinger be- 
lieves sincerely that her children 
are much more discriminative in 
selecting radio programs at home 
since they have had the experience 
and esponsibility of selecting 
them for their class mates at the 
Lake Bluff School. 





Sparta School Program Lauded As 
Foundation of Democratic Tolerance 


The following appeared under 
the “Truthful James’ column of 
the Monroe County Democrat after 
a program performance by the 
grade and high school pupils: 


Swell entertainment, that ‘Then 
and Now” at the High School gym 
Friday evening. Swell because it 
was furnished by your kids. Swell 
because it showed us they are in 
good hands, are being really edu- 
cated in the true sense of the word. 


And swellest because it showed 
us that here in Sparta we are truly 
American and are making the most 
of that exclusively American oppor- 
tunity, the opportunity for public 
education. 


There we saw Lutheran and 
Methodist, Catholic and Congrega- 
tional, children of every sect, chil- 
dren of many races, singing, danc- 
ing, working and playing together 
on common ground. And thank 
heaven, as we looked at them, no 
child and no parent gave a thought 
to the religion or the politics of 
any performer. 


They were your children, learn- 
ing, in addition to their lessons, to 
understand each other, to get along 
with each other, to be tolerant of 
each other’s views on every subject. 


Add another to the thousand rea- 
sons you have for thanking God 
that you live in America. For no- 
where else in the world is there 
this opportunity for free public 
education without segregation along 
any line. Nowhere else in the 
world is there this equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 


“Let the Politician Weep” 


Let the politician weep over the 
underprivileged. There are many 
and we must co-operate to help 
them. But our underprivileged are 
far and away better off than even 
the privileged of any other land. 


If you are saying you have read 
similar lines in this corner before, 
you are right. I am repeating them 
lest we forget; lest we take them 
for granted and wake up to find 
we have lost this privilege. There 
can be no racial, political or reli- 
gious hatreds among men and 
women who as children grew up 
and went to school together. 





Indian Children Like 
School, Says Paper 


The changed attitude of Indian 
children toward school is forcefully 
shown by the following article 
clipped from the Sxperior 
Telegram: 


Odanah.—When St. Mary’s In- 
dian school, of Odanah, opened 
in a little log building 54 years 
ago, one of the Sisters’ biggest 
problems was how to keep the 
little “Red Men” in school. 

No sooner were the children 
dismissed for a brief recess period 
than they disappeared in the for- 
est, nor did they return until the 
following day—if then. 

Their bewildered teacher might 
call as loudly and long as she 
chose, but like Hiawatha of old, 
“They heeded not, nor heard her, 
For their thoughts were with the 

red deer.” 

“Today,” relates Sister Macaria 
who has taught at Odanah for 
nearly 40 years, “we have a long 
honor roll each month of Indian 
children who have not missed a 
day's school. For the month of 
September there were 82 names 
on this roll.” 

(Then followed a long list of 
children who had perfect attend- 
ance during September and 
October.) 

“You see,” explained Sister 
Macaria, ‘the Indian is gradually 
learning to appreciate the advan- 
tages of an education.” 

Thirty-five years ago it was dif- 
ficult to keep a Chippewa boy or 
girl in school long enough to 
complete the eighth grade. Now, 
each year a goodly number leave 
the school with eighth grade cer- 
tificates; many of these go on to 
high school, and some to college 
or a university. 








‘*‘Wisconsin Special’’— 
(Continued from page 271) 


feature Charles B. Glenn, Supt. of 
schools in Birmingham, Alabama, 
and president of the A.A.S.A. has 
planned a friendship dinner on 
Wednesday evening, with provi- 
sions for 2,000 diners in the audi- 
torium ballroom. 

Plan to go on the Wisconsin 
Special. It's half the fun of going 
to the convention. 
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The Wisconsin Special of the Baltimore & Ohio 
f RATES R.R. (the official route of the W.E.A.) will leave the 
- Grand Central Station, Chicago, at 3:00 P.M., Fri- 
d Chicago to Atlantic City day, February 25. Special first-class equipment will 
c Round Trip be used, with plenty of entertainment arranged for 
y Railroad fare, Chica- the group. The trip is being planned with a short 











go to Atlantic City_$50.45 


Rail fare, Chicago to 
Atlantie City, re- 
turn via New York 
CH aaweseeeuedas 


One-Way Pullman 
Fares, Chicago to 
Philadelphia 
DOGS onasecdepene 
ES icaccmsnanmen 

Compt. (2 persons) -- 

Draw. Room (3 per- 
BONO) cc enwnceuman 


15.50 











For Further Details 
On Accommodations Write 





stop-over in Philadelphia (those who desire longer 
stop-overs in Philadelphia can arrange accordingly). 

NOTE: The rates given at the left are from 
Chicago. Correspondingly low rates apply from your 
home station. Consult your local ticket agent, and 
be sure you make reservations through the Balti- 
more & Ohio office, 537 Empire Bldg., Milwaukee 
(phone: Daly 6430). 


Half the fun of attending this annual winter 
meeting is going with the gang, so plan to travel 
via the Wisconsin Special. 


Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Ed. Association 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MIssED ~ 





VISUAL INSTITUTE AT STOUT, JANUARY 20-21 


A Visual Instruction Institute 
will be held at The Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie, on January 20th 
and 21st. Its purposes are to pro- 
vide basic information and experi- 
ences in the use of visual aids and 
to promote wider and better appli- 








cation of one of the most efficient 
teaching methods. 

With those purposes in view, a 
program has been prepared to fur- 
nish two full days of carefully se- 
lected demonstrations, lectures and 
exhibitions. 

The institute has been organized 





by a committee appointed as an 
outcome of the Visual Education 
section meeting, Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention, Green Bay, 
May 1937. 

Invitation to attend the institute 
is extended to all teachers and 
administrators in Wisconsin. 





ADDITIONAL 100%ers IN THE W. E. A. 


(Through date of Dec. 31, 1937) 


Algoma, Alma Center, Almond, Amberg H. S., 
Amherst, Appleton, Appleton Voc. School, Arcadia, 
Arkansaw H. S., Ashland, Athens, Avoca, 


Balsam Lake, Baraboo, Barron, Barron Co. Norm., 
Bayfield, Beaver Dam, Belleville, Belmont, Beloit, 
Benton, Bloomer, Bloomington, Boscobel, Bowler, 
Bruce, Burnett Co., 


Cadott, Cambria, Cambridge, Cameron, Camp 
Douglas, Casco, Cashton, Cassville, Cazenovia, Cedar- 
burg, Chippewa Falls, Clintonville, Cobb, Cochrane, 
Colby H. S., Coleman, Colfax, Columbia, Columbia 
Co. Normal, Columbus, Crivitz H. S., Cuba City, 
Cudahy, 


E. Dane Co., W. Dane Co. State Graded Schools: 
Silver Springs, Badger, Paoli, Lakewood, Verona, 
Pheasant Branch, Blue Mounds, Highlands—Mendota 
Beach, Shorewood Hills; Darien, Darlington, Del- 
avan, De Pere, Drummond, Dodge Co. Norm., Door 
Co., Douglas Co., Dunn Co. Sch. of Agric., Durand, 
Draper, 


Eau Claire, Elkhorn, Elmwood, Embarrass, 
Evansville, 


Fairchild H. S., Fall River, Fennimore, Fifield, 
Florence, Fond du Lac, Fox Lake, Frederic H. S., 
Fremont, 


Galesville, Genoa City, Gilmanton H. S., Glidden, 
Goodman, Green Bay Voc. Sch., Green Co., 


Hancock, Hartford, Hartland, Highland, Hiles, 
Hixton, Holcombe, Holmen, Humbird, Hurley, 


Ithaca (Richland Ctr.), 


Jackson Co., Janesville, Jefferson, Juda, Juneau, 
Juneau Co., Junction City, 


Kaukauna, Kenosha, Kenosha Voc. Sch., Kewaunee, 
Kimberly, Kohler, 


La Crosse, La Crosse Tchrs. College, La Crosse 
Voc. Sch., LaFarge, Lake Geneva, Lake Mills, Lan- 
caster, Lena, Lime Ridge, Linden, Livingston, Lomira, 
Luck, Luxemburg, 


Madison, Maiden Rock, Manitowoc, Manitowoc 
Co., Manitowoc Voc. Sch., Marathon, Marathon Co, 
Norm., Marinette, Marinette Co. State Graded 
Schools: McAllister, Athelstane, Roosevelt, Beaver, 
Pembine, High Falls; Marion, Markesan, Marshall 
H. S., Mazomanie Grades, Medford, Menasha, Me- 
nomonee Falls, Menomonie, Middleton, Milton, Min- 
doro, Mineral Point, Minocqua, Milwaukee Co., 
Monroe, Montello, Mukwonago, Muscoda, 


Neenah, Neillsville, Nekoosa, Neshkoro, New Dig- 
gings, New London, New Lisbon, New Richmond, 
Niagara, North Fond du Lac, North Freedom, 
Norwalk, 


Oconto Falls, Oneida Co. Norm., Ontario, Orford- 
ville, Oshkosh, Osseo, Owen, Oxford, Ozaukee Co., 


Packwaukee Grades, Pardeeville, Park Falls, Pesh- 
tigo, Pewaukee, Plainfield, Plum City, Plymouth, 
Portage, Port Washington, Poynette, Prairie du Sac, 
Prairie du Chien, Princeton, Pulaski, 


Racine Co., Racine Voc. Sch., Randolph, Red- 
granite, Rewey, Rhinelander Voc. Sch., Rice Lake, 
River Falls Tchrs. Coll., Rock Co., Rosholt, Rudolph, 


Sauk City, Sauk Co. Norm., Sextonville, Sharon, 
Shawano Co. State Graded Schools: Cecil, Leopolis; 
Sheboygan, Sheboygan Co., Sheboygan Falls, Shore- 
wood (Milwaukee), Shullsburg, Slinger, Soldiers 
Grove, South Milwaukee, South Wayne Grades, 
Sparta, Spencer, Spring Green, State Public School 
(Sparta), Stephenson Trg. Sch. (Marinette), Stevens 
Point, Stevens Point Tchrs. College, Sturgeon Bay, 
Suring, 


Three Lakes, 


Vernon County, 


Walworth, Walworth Co., Waterford, Waterloo, 
Washburn Co., Waukesha, Waupun, Wautoma, Wau- 
watosa, West Allis, West Allis Voc. Sch., West Bend, 
Westby, West De Pere, Westfield, West Milwaukee, 
West Lima, Whitefish Bay, Whitewater Tchrs. Col- 
lege, Wild Rose, Wilmot, Wisconsin Dells, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Withee, Wittenburg, Wisconsin School 
for Deaf (Delavan), Wonewoc, Wood Co. Normal, 
Woodville. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 11-12—Southern Wis. Education Ass’n., 
at Madison. 
Feb. 26—March 3—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City. 
April 22-23—Wis. Ass’n. of School Boards 
and City Supts., Milwaukee. 

April 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, at Stevens Point. 

May 6-7—Wis. Vocational Association, 
Wausau. 

May 7—State Meeting of History & Social 
Science Teachers, Madison. 








Glenn D. Tinkham, for 10 years principal of the 
Marshfield senior high school, recently resigned to 
accept a position with Houghton—Mifflin Co., edu- 
cational textbook publishers. 


“One of the best instructors who ever taught in 
the Mineral Point schools’, was the opinion ex- 
pressed by students, parents, and board members last 
month when they learned that Miss Etta Neal who 
has taught in the Mineral Point schools for more 
than 45 years resigned as of January 1. Miss Neal is 
spending the winter in Florida. 


The following officers of the Council of Journalism 
Directors were elected during the state convention at 
Milwaukee: Maude Staudenmayer, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent; Stanley Norton, Wausau, vice president; Arlene 
McKellar, Madison, secretary—treasurer; and Ellen 
Shuart, Waupun, and Josephine Sutherland, Shore- 
wood, members of the executive board. 


The new Peshtigo High and Grade school, com- 
pleted last October, was formally dedicated on Thurs- 
day evening, December 9th. State Supt. John Callahan 
gave the dedicatory address, while Supt. L. E. 
Lovedale presided. 


A recent ruling of Attorney General Orland S. 
Loomis holds that the office of alderman and em- 
ployment as a teacher in the schools of the same 
city are not compatible under the laws of Wisconsin. 


One of the finest examples of student journalism 
we've seen this fall was the special homecoming 
school feature of the Cameron Echo, in the Decem- 
ber 2 issue. All of the school section of the paper 
was prepared by students of the high school, with 
Connie Lofgren as editor, Orrin Grilley as assistant 
editor, and M. S. Murray as faculty advisor. All are 
to be congratulated: not only the students them- 
selves, but also Principal Walter E. Kopplin for 
encouraging such a practical school project and Mer- 
ton Martenson, publisher of the Echo, who so gra- 
ciously permitted the students to gain experience 
through the use of his paper. In addition, Editor 
Martenson complimented the students upon their 
good work. 

Such public relations contacts between the school 
and the local press are of vital importance. Try it 
sometime. 





SPOT (aes | 


Amery High school boasts of having the only 
lighted football field in Polk county. It was officially 
dedicated during the 50th anniversary celebration of 
the city, held this fall. The new concrete stands seat 
over a thousand spectators. 


The many Wisconsin teachers who in past summers 
have attended classes at the University of Colorado 
will be interested to learn that Dr. Milo G. Derham, 
who served as Dean of Colorado’s Summer Quarter 
for practically a quarter-century, retired from teaching 
and administrative work last August. Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, prominent educator on the west coast, has 
been named to succeed Dr. Derham. 

During Dr. Derham’s term of office the summer 
session at Colorado University grew from 385 stu- 
dents to an enrollment of 3,981. 


The Smith-Hughes agricultural teachers, the 
George-Dean home economics teachers, the county 
agent, and the county home demonstration agent of 
Trempealeau county have formed the Trempealeau 
County Rural Council of Extension and Vocational 
Workers. The group meets every six weeks for the 
purpose of talking over the various problems that 
arise and discuss their programs of work. 

In reporting the organization of the council Wm. M. 
Wichelmann, agricultural instructor at Arcadia, says 
that it “means a working together of all the educa- 
tional forces to one objective instead of duplication 
of programs and events.” 


Monday, Nov. 22, was an exciting as well as educa- 
tional day for the primary department of the Frederic 
Graded school, for fifty youngsters of the first and 
second grades took a trip to Luck over the Soo line. 
It was the first time forty of them had been on a 
train. A special coach and a special conductor were 
provided, and arrangements were made to have the 
school bus meet the group at Luck. The trip was 
arranged for and directed by Misses Marie Thompson 
and Mary Catherine Roach. 


Walter R. Agard, professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is the author of ‘Medical Greek 
and Latin at a Glance’, recently published by Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., medical department of Harper & 
Brothers. It is a practical analysis of the scientific 
vocabulary in terms of its Latin and Greek derivations. 


The Douglas County Local reports considerable 
activity this year. The most recent event of the or- 
ganization was a banquet held in Superior, Dec. 20. 


A. L. McMahon, teacher of agriculture in Chilton 
High school since 1929, recently resigned to become 
county agricultural agent for Calumet county. 


A few months ago we raised a question as to who 
among the book representatives was the “dean” of 
the group in years of service. Recently we had an 
interesting chat with Mr. Whipple (Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co.) and he said that to the best of his memory 
Sharp Todd is “it’’ with 37 years of service as repre- 
sentative of the American Book Co., and that he, 
Mr. Whipple, is a close second with 35 years of 
service, practically all of it with the Houghton— 
Mifflin Co. 
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You wouldnt 
teach school 






But That’s 
the Way 
Thousands , 

of Teachers Face the Future! 
You can’t afford to be blind to the risks of your 
profession. Statistics show that each year one out 
of every five teachers loses time due to sickness, 
accident or quarantine. These misfortunes strike at 
the most unexpected times and usually, it seems, when 
one is least prepared to meet them. To assist teachers 
over these rough financial spots T.C.U. was organized 
7 teachers for teachers 38 years ago. By thousands 
of teachers joining this organization, the risk of each 
is shared by all at a cost so low that no teacher can 
now afford to be without T.C.U. Protection. 

MAIL COUPON You owe it to yourself to get all the 
facts about T.C.U. protection—now. In your own 
interests mail the coupon today. No agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, “Vinton tiene 








Lincoln, Nebr. 
ji— “"_™ FREE INFORMATION COUPON“ “" ™ 4 
To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective | 
Benefits. Send me the story and booklet of testimonials. 
Name 
| Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


I me es = NO AGENT WILL CALL— — — | 











We were very pleased to hear recently that the 
Douglas County teachers, 116 strong, are 100% 
members of the W.E.A. A good share of the credit 
for this professional record can be given to County 
Supt. Vera Rehnstrand. 


Newly elected officers of the Milwaukee School- 
masters’ Club are John R. Patlow, president; T. G. 
Brown, vice-president; and Max C. Fritschel, Jr., 
secretary—treasurer. 


Cameron High school is offering a course in voca- 
tional agriculture for girls this year, under the direc- 
tion of M. S. Murray. The course includes studies 
on weeds, landscaping, home planning, gardening, 
poultry, and home accounts. 


Platteville State Teachers college sponsored a 4H 
Club Big Day on Nov. 13, and the popularity of 
the event has prompted the sponsors to make it an 
annual event. 

The Big Day was planned by 4H leaders of south- 
western Wisconsin last summer. Theodore Griswold, 
prominent 4H club member from Livingston and 
winner of prizes at the recent International Livestock 
show, was chairman of the program. Speeches by 4H 
leaders, music, demonstrations, and a dress revue 
were features of the program. 

A large share of the credit for the success of the 
event can be given to J. C. Brockert and Fred T. 
Ullrich, Platteville §.T.C. members who helped 
arrange the program. 





The winners in the essay contest sponsored by 
Koinos and The Madison Council of Jews and Chris. 
tians last spring were Dorothy Brown, 1214 Drake 
St., Madison, first prize; Anne Izral, Catawba, second 
prize; and Viola Christen, New Glarus, third prize, 

The general subject was ‘Justice, Amity and Un. 
derstanding among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews.” 
Judges were Prof. Selig Perlman, O. H. Plenzke, and 
Justice John D. Wickhem. 


A number of teachers of Crawford county enjoyed 
a social meeting and Thanksgiving dinner at the 
Rhein—Helm Farm Kitchen, Nov. 23. Games were 
played during the evening, with Charles Ladd as 
a of bingo, and Agnes Horkheimer as winner 
of ‘500’. 


Dr. Rachel Salisbury, member of the English de. 
partment of Platteville S.T.C. and a delegate to the 
National Council of Teachers of English, held in 
Buffalo during the Thanksgiving recess, was one of 
ten speakers to address the public via the radio. Her 
broadcast was on “reading as the Core of the New 
Growth Curriculum’. 


The latter part of November the Central Wisconsin 
Schoolmasters’ club met at Stevens Point and hon- 
ored three educators, Frank S. Hyer, president of the 
Central S.T.C., Dr. Joseph V. Collins, veteran Stevens 
Point teacher, and Ira C. Painter, Wausau. All three 
of these men have retired from teaching recently or 
are to retire in the near future, and the evening's 
program was devoted to the educational service 
rendered by the three honored guests. 

Glenn Tinkham, Marshfield, presided at the meet- 
ing as the outgoing president. Everett Hirsch, Wau- 
sau, is the new president of the club and Norman C. 
Knutzen, Stevens Point, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


In mentioning outstanding 100% records this fall 
we failed to comment upon the fact that Black Earth 
has been 100% in the W.E.A. for the past 15 years. 


Fred L. Witter, who recently completed 25 years 
as head of the Burlington public schools, was hon- 
ored at a dinner the latter part of November. More 
than 100 teachers, school employees, members of the 
school board, and guests attended. 


Recall Drew Pearson, 1937 convention speaker? 
He and his side-kick, Robert S. Allen, have an article 
“Everything’s Under Control” in the emg wd Cos- 
mopolitan. The article depicts the big body of 
bureaus, commissions, etc. set up to regulate the 
nation’s business and termed by them as the new 
Fourth Branch of our government. 


Miss Margaret Wernecke, German teacher at the 
Plymouth High school, has been granted a leave of 
absence so that she can attend the U. of W., where 
she plans to complete work on her M.A. in German. 


Plymouth High school recently started a part time 
vocational agricultural course, with 90 pupils en- 
rolled. Milton J. Schuette, former teacher of voca- 
— agriculture at Mindora, is in charge of the 
work. 


The Green Hand Book tells Port Washington 
High school students the how, why and where of 
the school. Besides the usual information it exhorts 
them to watch the bulletin board, all about legislative 
scholarships, sports records and all the school clubs. 
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Commercial Teachers, attention! 

This may be a bit early, but we wish to call your 
attention to the Fifth conference on Business Educa- 
tion to be conducted by the School of Business of 
the University of Chicago, June 30 and July 1. The 
general theme is ‘Business as a Social Institution.” 
Address inquiries to the Dean of the School of 
Business, Chicago University. 


The Central Section of the Waushara County 
Teachers’ association met in the County Normal 
school Saturday afternoon, December 4th. Supt. 
Kreilkamp of Princeton was guest speaker. The 
usual social custom of terminating the program with 
a four o'clock tea partially accounts for the fact that 
over 100 teachers attended, though the regular mem- 
bership of the Central Section is only 50. These 
“Kaffe Klatches” of Supt. Arthur Dietz have become 
exceedingly popular and many teachers attend all 
sectional meetings during the year. 


The Walworth County Teachers’ association held 
its annual meeting at Elkhorn, Dec. 14, and in spite 
of rain and sleet there were 157 present. 

Supt. T. J. Jensen, Delavan, president of the asso- 
ciation, was toastmaster. Speakers included Supts. 
Charles Jahr, Elkhorn and H. H. Clemons, Lake 
Geneva, Frank V. Powell, member of the state 
department, and E. G. Doudna. 

Newly elected officers are Supt. H. H. Clemons, 
Lake Geneva, president; Arvid Thompson, Williams 
Bay, vice president; and Josephine Turner, Elkhorn, 
secretary—treasurer. 


Whitewater High school is using a report card 
which grades pupils work on six levels; work worthy 
of special mention, work above average, average 
work, below average, condition, and failure. The card 
also informs parents of the pupil’s ranking in Work 
and Study Habits, and Personal and Social Habits. 
Honor points are awarded on the basis of excellence 
of work. 


An item clipped from the Racine Teachers “What 
Not” publication: “Excerpts from Class Notes from 
John Guy Fowlkes’: ‘Desirable human behavior 
must be the outward expression of inward conviction 
rather than conformity to a set pattern. . . . School 
reflects to an unfortunate degree the atmosphere of 
adult life. . . . The teacher is in eternal danger of 
acting as ring master.” 


J. E. Hansen, director of visual education, 
U. of W., was recently selected as a member of the 
Northwest committee of the Regional Institute of 
Visual Education, held at the Univ. of Minn. early 
last month. Wisconsin educators interested in mak- 
ing contacts which will permit an exchange of ideas 
and bring about a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of the audi-visual field, should contact Mr. 
Hansen. 


The Kenosha Teachers club held its annual ban- 
quet, Dec. 8. Speakers were Irwin Wall and Anne 
Nagel of Racine, Frances Jelinek and Frida Krieger 
of Milwaukee, and Emily Tarbell, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. 


Richard Holmes, new principal at Cobb, is surely 
having a hectic introduction to the teaching profes- 
sion. Cobb is running school in an old hall with 
the stage and odd spaces being used as classrooms. 
Things will be looking up, however, as plans for a 
new building are complete. 








TEXAS, the largest single purchaser of text- 
books in the country, has nearly 5% of the 
nation’s public school pupils. This vast army 
of future workers will have a better vision of 
business, by reason of the Lone Star State’s 
recent exclusive adoption of Kirk, Odell, and 
Street’s BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE- 


only bookkeeping series with a social approach. 
a 


NOW that the Christmas rush is over, the 
postmen relax, and deservedly, for in a year 
they handle over 23 billion pieces of mail. 


_ 

LOWELL THOMAS and Rex Barton have 
produced a highly informational “‘thriller’’ in 
their Wincs Over AsiA._ It provides the best 
of timely supplementary reading in geography 
and the social studies, and brings a clear under- 
standing of the ever-growing interdependence 
of peoples. 174 photographs and maps. 


tt et al 
RICE, the world’s most widely used food, 
comes in thousands of varieties. Japan grows 
nearly 4,000, although in the United States the 


crop is nearly all of one kind. 
tt et al 


FROM abacus to zither, and for 1,729 other 
words and terms, modern illustrations in THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
further aid understanding. May we tell you 
about some of the other superiorities of the dic- 
tionary especially made for boys and girls? 


th at al 
ONLY one fifth of all the public school 
teachers in America are men. 


tt ee al 
46BES§T toothbrush bristles come from Russia 
and Siberia, because northern hogs grow a 
tougher coat for protection in the colder 
climate.’’— a typical interest-holding statement 
in THE HEALTHY LIFE SERIES, for Grades 3 to 8. 


te te all 
HAPPY NEW YEAR to you and to the 
girls and boys of America, who during 1937 
were aided in their instruction by more Winston 
textbooks than in any previous year. 


The JOHN C. W | N S ya @) N COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO ! 
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A lot of interesting things have taken place in 
Milwaukee during the past month. Here are just a 
few of them: 

William Kesselman, Oklahoma Ave. school, has a 
splendid article in the Geography Magazine for Dec. 
on “An Effective Problem Method”. 

In preparation for a presentation of “Die Wal- 
kurie’, Florence Flanagan, assistant in the music 
department, gave a talk on the opera week before it 
was presented. 

Georgiana Gallogly, North Pierce St. school, gave 
a talk on her famous doll collection before the 
College Women’s club, Dec. 10. 

The Milwaukee Kindergarten association celebrated 
the Kindergarten Centennial Dec. 6th with a ban- 
quet. About 200 were present. The speaker of the 
evening was Miss Madeline Horne of Iowa City. 

Beverly Burling, Washington High school, is presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Public School Teachers An- 
nuity and Retirement Fund Trustees. Other teacher 
members are Ethel M. Gardner, secretary; Floyd B. 
McElroy, member of the rules committee; and 
Frances Jelinek, member of the finance committee. 


TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 








Eu rope 


Summer 1938 
12 different personally 
escorted all expense All Expense 


tours to fit every vaca- $298 | 


tion and budget ; 

among them a DeLuxe andup 

6 Country Tour, sailing on the new 
UEEN MARY, including Lon- 

on, Paris and Rome, for rm 3 $675. 

Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘F’ 


CAMPUS TOURS; ING. | 
224 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
Phone Wabash 4646 
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A TRIP TO EUROPE 
EARN ALL OR PART assisting in organizing and 
escorting a group for 51-day Mentor Tour in summer 
1938, selling for $545, incl. passage and all expense in 
Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Italy, Riviera, France, Wales, Ireland 
and five tiny principalities. Write about yourself and 
connections and send 6c postage for particulars of 


Plan N 
E. S. BATTERSON 
55 East Washington St., Chicago 











EUROPE $298 


to $785; 3d, Tourist, or Cabin Class. 
Highly personalized all-expense trips 
to England, France, Italy, Salzburg, 
Vienna, Riviera, Alps, Germany, 
Holland. Send for new Booklet K. 


/ETROPOLITA 













TRAVEL 
SERVICE 









EUROPE, 1938. Two conducted tours sailing from 
New York June 30th. The longer tour, 58 days, in- 
cludes ten countries; the shorter, 37 days, six coun- 
tries. Also an extension to northern Europe, starting 
from Paris, visiting 6 countries. Very complete sight- 
seeing program; many special features; experienced 
leadership. We travel slowly, thus avoiding fatigue; 
ample time allowed for shopping and being ‘‘on your 
own’’. For further information address Manitou Travel 
Service, 1200 St. Olaf Avenue, Northfield, Minn. 











Our new President, Mrs. Sanford. was given a fine 
testimonial dinner by the Rusk County Teachers Asso- 
ciation on December 8. Many of Mrs. Sanford’s 
teachers and townspeople attended, as did a goodly 
number of school men and women from surrounding 
cities and towns. Tom Longbotham was toastmaster 
and the program was replete with laudatory com- 
ments upon the record of their superintendent and 
expressions of genuine joy at her election to the 
headship of the W.E.A. "Twas an appropriate and 
appreciated occasion. 


The following note was recently received from 
Miss Annie D. Axtell, principal of the Lowell school, 
Madison: “It gives me pleasure to tell you that this 
year Lowell school is twenty-one years old and each 
year has had 100% membership in the N.E.A.” 


Superintendent's reports from Green Bay and West 
Allis have come to the office. Comparatively little 
space is devoted to financial data but the emphasis in 
these and other reports is decidedly toward explana- 
tions of the educational policies of the schools. The 
aims of the courses of study, new techniques, and 
pupil accomplishments are included. In these days 
when departures from the traditional have to fight for 
existence, it is well to acquaint citizens with modern 
trends. To the extent that the reports are made avail- 
able, in that degree will the public understand what 
the schools are doing. 


The Price County Bulletin is full of practical teach- 
ing helps. We were not slow in finding that bouquet 
for the W.E.A. 


The Oconto County Bulletin is issued under the 
label of PEDAGOGY and is compiled by the county 
superintendent’s office. The publication is newsy and 
professional. Oconto county teachers are pleased 
about their fine membership growth in the W.E.A., 
having had two delegates in the Representative 
Assembly. 


Student Council organizations have been increasing 
in number in Wisconsin of late years, and this fall 
thirty high schools were represented at the fourth 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin High Schools Stu- 
dent Council Association, held in Madison under the 
auspices of the Wisconsin Union’s Student Public 
Relations Committee. Mr. Ray McCrory of West 
Division High school, Milwaukee, is the faculty 
advisor of the organization. 

At the concluding meeting of the convention, Paul 
Mielke, Horlick High school, Racine, retiring presi- 
dent, turned over the gavel to Harold Steinke, Ply- 
mouth High school, the newly elected president. 

Early next spring the new executive committee of 
five members will meet with Karl Hess, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Union’s Student Public Relations com- 
mittee, the 1938-39 secretary of the committee, and 
Mr. Ray McCrory for the purpose of formulating 
plans for the next convention. Mr. McCrory agreed 
to retain the position of faculty advisor on the 
request of the association. 


Three Wisconsin school men were on the program 
of the National Commercial Teachers Federation con- 
vention, held in Chicago, Dec. 29. Thomas A. Red- 
field, Milwaukee Vocational school, was chairman of 
the Office Machine Round Table; Harry W. Hard, 
Madison College, was chairman of the Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Round Table, and Paul A. Carlson, 
Whitewater S.T.C., was the main speaker on the 
Bookkeeping program. 
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William J. Chapitis, member of the Menasha 
High school faculty, is in charge of an English class 
for employees of the Banta publishing company, 
given once each week. 


By recent action of the Oshkosh Board of Educa- 
tion it was decided to have the Oshkosh High school 
designated as a state ‘free’ high school, thus making 
the school eligible for around $14,000 in state aid. 


Miss Louise Mears, member of the Milwaukee 
S.T.C. faculty, spoke at the University of Nebraska, 
Nov. 22, on “The Bibliography in Geography’. 


Help! Help! We've lost the letter accompanying a 
contributed article on “Study Hall Discipline,” and 
no mame appears on the manuscript. Please, who 
sent it? 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union was held in the Secretary's office, 
January 8. 












CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 





2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


More and more attention is being given to the 
pioneer beginnings of various branches of education. 
Have you read “The Pioneer Days of the Dean of 
Women” in the January N.E.A. Journal? Be sure to 
do so. It’s an interesting account of Oberlin college 
and the woman who made America conscious of the 
fact that women are important factors in the 
education of the nation’s youth. 


The N.E.A. Journal has presented many fine teacher 
study units the past year, but the one in the January 
issue, “Social-Economic Goals of America” is about 
the best one to date. The feature is well written and 
equally well illustrated. 


A recent announcement from the research division 
of the N.E.A. promised a digest of legislative accom- 
plishments in the various states during the past year. 
We suspect that it will be published in bulletin form, 
so if you are interested and are not on the regular 
mailing list, see your superintendent or else write 
the N.E.A. 


An Active Reliable Agency 
Good Service at All Seasons 
Free Enrollment 





17th Year 


Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 





FREE BULLETIN—“Forecast for 1938” contains salary, vacancy, turnover, and other informa- 
tion of interest to teachers and superintendents. 


ANNOUNCEMENT—We wish to announce the opening of our Western Office in the Lloyd Bldg., 
Seattle, Wn. We can now serve our candidates throughout the entire Northwest. 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 








ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 placements 
in all lines of school work. Vacancies doubled. 
Shortage in Commerce, Home Economics, Physical 
Education (women), Grades, city and suburban. Send 
for folder today. N.A.T.A. 








There are no_ better 
schools in the United 
States than those with 
which we work. We fill 
all types of positions 
from Nursery School 
to University. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
Member National Association Teacher Agencies 


1937 was a great year 
for teachers—1938 
should be just as good. 
Better enroll soon. 








MISSOULA, MONTANA 


HUF 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 23 years superior placement service 


SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS — ALASKA 
AND THE WEST. Good teachers needed——all depart- 
ments, particularly Music. Anticipate greatest demand in his- 
tory of Agcy. Certification booklet free to members. Enroll now. 








“” PARKER 


Since 1929 Owned and Managed by George R. Ray 


Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 








MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Mention of W.E.A. matters in county bulletins is 
certainly appreciated. This interchange of news makes 
Locals and the state organization conscious of each 
other. The January issue of Price County carries our 
release on the Barron case and stresses state association 
memberships. Thank you, editors. 


Vernon County reports 100% in the W.E.A. 
—the first time in 13 years! Congratulations 
to all who have made this record possible. 


More and more cities and counties are reporting 
100% in the N.E.A. as well as the W.E.A. We're 
mighty glad to see that. Every teaching group should 
consider it a part of its annual professional program 
to join local, sectional, state, and national educational 
organizations. The dues in each are very modest 
compared to dues of other professional groups. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 
N.E.A., presents an interesting article on new cur- 
riculum trends in high schools in the January issue 
of the N.E.A. Journal. This is a professional prob- 
lem which interests all wide-awake educators today. 
Be sure to read this article! 


Supt. Eggert of Kenosha county sends an occa- 
sional letter to all school board members. In the 
communication he presents county-wide facts such as 
attendance records, extent of radio facilities in 
schools, library circulation, purity of drinking water 
and the necessity of providing physical education 
facilities. We do not know how widely this means 
of board contact is used, but it appeals to us. 


Supt. Mueller’s annual report on Manitowoc county 
schools is at hand. It is done with the usual meticu- 
lous attention to typographical neatness and practical 
content. 


The special committee authorized by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly to make recommendations on sec- 
tional talent alotments to the Executive Committee 
met during the Holiday recess. 


In looking through his date book for 1937 the 
Secretary finds that during the past year he attended 
forty-five formal committee meetings. The large ma- 
jority of these were W.E.A. committees; the others, 
conferences of groups with which the W.E.A. is 
‘identified. Another indication of the wide scope of 
association work. 


Principal E. H. Boettcher of Wausau Junior High 
school recently sent us an interesting clipping con- 
cerning a health song sung by the students listening 
to the broadcast ‘The Dentist Says’. The tune is en- 
titled “Keep Good Health Marching On”, sung to 
the tune of the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


The four classes at Marion High school have voted 
to go together and buy a public address system for 
the school, as a graduation gift to the school. 





WANTED: Ex-superintendent, widely ac- 
quainted with educators of Wisconsin for highly 
regarded book line. Representatives making up 
to four hundred dollars a month. Write 

M. F. BUTLER 
1020 McGee, Kansas City, Missouri 











Prin. L. K. Forrest of Marion reports an interest- 
ing experience of the Marion, Manawa, and Wau- 
paca schools this year, where each school is sending 
its dramatic, vocal and instrumental groups to an- 
other school for a special program. Manawa presented 
the play “Murdered Alive’ at Marion, the Marion 
dramatic club presented “Black Cats” a: Manawa and 
Waupaca, and the Waupaca dramatic club presented 
three one act plays at Marion. 


Teachers of Prairie du Chien entertained their 
board members at a dinner on the evening of De- 
cember 7. Good fellowship and cheer prevailed to 
make this meeting a big success. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


*Miss Iydia Goehring, 30, a member of the Wone- 
woc faculty, was killed in an automobile accident 
near Mauston, Nov. 28. 


*Barthold A. Iverson, 54, for nearly thirty years a 
member of the Plymouth High school faculty, died of 
a heart attack Dec. 8. Mr. Iverson taught his classes 
the morning of his death and drove home for lunch, 
seemingly in the best of health. It was there that he 
was stricken. 


Mrs. Joseph Plourde, Sr. (Eugenia Francois), a 
former teacher in the rural districts of Amery, Os- 
ceola and Somerset before her marriage many years 
ago, died at Somerset, Dec. 2. Three of her nine 
children have entered the teaching profession: Esther 
(Mrs. M. D. Berlin) of Somerset, Cele, kindergarten 
teacher in Shorewood Hills, Madison, and Francis, 
principal of schools at Forest Lake, Minn. 


Samuel B. Ray, 84, for thirty-five years dean of 
Carroll College, and previously connected with public 
education work in Illinois, died in Milwaukee, 
Dec. 22. He had retired from his administrative work 
in 1919. His son, George R. Ray is owner and 
manager of the Parker Teacher agency. 


Miss Lelia V. Armstrong, for 48 years a teacher in 
Wausau prior to her retirement in 1926, died at her 
home in Wausau shortly before Christmas, after an 
illness of several months. 


*Harry Fuller, a representative for the Silver Bur- 
dett Co. for many years, and a well known figure in 
Wisconsin educational circles, died at a Madison 
hospital the latter part of last month, after an 
illness of two weeks’ duration. 


*Otto E. Buth, 49, superintendent of schools at 
Mayville for the past sixteen years, was killed in- 
stantly on January 3, when the car he was driving 
collided with a fast passenger train in Columbus. 
Mr. Buth was driving his daughter and some other 
young people back to the University following the 
holidays. Before becoming connected with the May- 
ville schools Mr. Buth taught at Whitewater, Beloit. 
Milwaukee, and Menomonee Falls. 


*Harold C. Mason, 48, for 16 years superintendent 
of schools at River Falls, died on January 3, while 
visiting relatives in Elgin, III. 
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..» Say feachers about Greyhound's 
in 44 7 yf "7 
i" free booklet, “This Amazing America 
a: Next to seeing America’s wonders in person, your pupils will most enjoy seeing and reading 
about them in “This Amazing America.” Here in one booklet are 140 colorful ways to arouse ‘| 
- class interest in geography, history, travel... 140 natural and man-made oddities pictured ; 
n | and described to appeal equally to children and adults. 
n Your students won't be the only ones interested... you'll find yourself planning to include a 
, few of these exciting places in next summer's vacation trip. All of these extraordinary places 
can be visited by Greyhound...at fares only 4 the cost of driving a small car. Don’t wait 
it until summer to introduce yourself to Super-Coach comfort and savings on week-end trips. 
)- = Ud ; . 
, L MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
fc 4 [GREYHOUND | Thousands of teachers have been delighted with Greyhound’s booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA.” 
It contains 140 pictures and stories about strange and unbelieveable things and places. For your 
¢ LEnes free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509—6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
le If you want fares and facts about any trip, jot down the place you wish to visit on the line below. 
Name 








Address ST-2WI 





























Chewing Gum helps keep. 
folks [ll and Happy 


Enjoyed daily, chewing gum promotes mouth 
health and is good for your teeth. Dentists rec- 













ommend this when they say the chewing exercise 
supplies a much needed, beneficial exercise. It stim- 
ulates the flow of saliva which keeps your mouth 
healthfully moist, cleanses your teeth and leaves 
a cool, clean taste. Four factors to help you have 
Good Teeth are (1) Right Food (2) Clean Teeth 
(3) Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 





There is a reason, a time and place for chewing gum. 
Adopt the chewing gum exercise for mouth health. 


University Research — Basis of our Statements. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers,S.1.,N.Y. 








ALL ABOARD ? 








Low fares, liberal 
stop-overs, interest- 


ing side trips, 


Write us at 404 In- 
surance Bldg., Madi- 
son, or the Balti- 
more-Ohio R.R. Mil- 
waukee for reserva- 
tions on the 








Hurry—hurry, folks! Time’s short. Remember, the 
WISCONSIN SPECIAL TO ATLANTIC CITY travels 
over the Baltimore Ohio R.R. We leave THE GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION IN CHICAGO ON FRIDAY, 
FEB. 25, AT 3:00 P. M. 


Basic low fare, Chic—Atlantic City and return $50.45 
Low pullman fares. For small additional charge you can 
plan an interesting side trip to New York, on the return. 


When making arrangements be sure you plan to go on the 
Wisconsin Special. We'll all have a good time together. 


ett gy 


Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Ed. Association 


V 
WISCONSIN SPECIAL 
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